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Introductionj 

This grammar is intended for everyone with an interest in Latin. While 
most of it should be accessible to near-beginners, it is hoped that those in 
their later years at school, as well as undergraduates and mature adults, 
will find it a good guide. It aims to be a ‘primer’ (a first book) and at the 
same time something more than that. It aspires in fact, however inade- 
quately, to be a new Kennedy (The Revised. Latin Prìmer by Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy) for the new millennium. It may smack of hubrìs to lay claim to the 
tradition established by the author of so trusty a book which has served so 
many generations so very well, especially in the impeccable revision of Sir 
James Mountford (1930). Yet, magnificently comprehensive though 
the revised Kennedy was, there are simply too many charts and too many 
exceptions for today’s Latinist, who is unlikely to have the time to learn that 
the accusative and ablative endings of sèmentis (sowing) are different from 
those of cìuis (citizen), and may feel that there are more important principal 
parts to be mastered than those of sarció(l patch). 

A further point is that Kennedy would never have claimed that he 
offered more than a skeletal account of the many Latin constructions. I 
have attempted to lay out a fairly full and, as I hope, user-friendly analysis 
of them. To these analyses I have added sentences from both Latin into Eng- 
lish and English into Latin through which users of this grammar can practise 
what they are learning, and I have included vocabularies which will not 
only make these exercises easier but will also make possible a detailed 
examination of the Latin sentences given as examples in the explanatory 
parts of the book. 

I am delighted to have compiled the first Latin grammar in English to have 
banished the letter ‘v* from the Latin alphabet. It was never there. 
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accusative 

active 

adjective 

adverb 

agree 

antecedent 

aoristtense 

cardinals 

case 

clause 

common 

comparative 

complement 


Glossary of 
grammatical terms 


a case with the basic meanings of ‘by*, ‘with’, ‘from’, r at*, 
‘in* or ‘on’; some prepositions take the ablative. 

the usual case of a direct object; many prepositions take the 
accusative. 

the form of a verb used when the subject of the sentence is 
the doer of the action: we saw = uldimus. 

a word describing a noun, with which it agrees in gender 
and number: a happy girl = puella laeta. 

a word that describes or changes the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective or another adverb: he walks slowly = lentè 
ambulat. 

are in the same case and number as 

is the noun or pronoun to which a relative pronoun refers 
back. 

the tense of a verb that refers to something that happened 
in the past: I did this = hoc fèci. (Compare the perfect tense, 
in which the word ‘have’ or ‘has’ is used in English.) 

see numerals. 

the form of a noun, pronoun, adjective or article that shows 
the part it plays in a sentence; there are six cases: nomina- 
tive, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative and ablative. 

a self-contained section of a sentence in which there are at 
least a subject and a verb. 

either masculine or feminine according to meaning. 

the form of an adjective or adverb that makes it mean more, 
rather or too : more old (older), rather old, too old = senior. 

a word of phrase which describes the subject of the verb; 
it is used with verbs such as ‘I am’ and ‘I become’ which 
cannot take an object: my sister is intelligent = soror mea 
sapièns est. 
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compound verb 
concessive clause 
conditional clause 
conjugate 
conjugation 

conjunction 

consonant 

dative 

declension 

decline 

definite article 
deliberative 

deponent verb 
direct object 

direct speech 

distributives 

ending 

feminine 


a verb formed by adding a prefix to a simple verb: I 
propose=pròpònò. 

a clause usually beginning with the word ‘although’ 
or ‘though’. 

a elause usually beginning with the words ‘if’, ‘if not’ 
or ‘unless’. 

give the different forms of the verb: e.g. amàs = you 
love; àmàuèrunt = they loved. 

there are four main patterns according to which most 
Latin verbs change their endings; we call these ‘conju- 
gations’. 

a word used to join clauses, phrases or words together: 
páx et imperium = peace and empire. 

a letter representing a sound that can only be used 
together with a vowel such as b, c, d: see vowel. 

the case of an indirect object; among its many mean- 
ings are ‘to’ and ‘for’. 

there are five main patterns according to which most 
Latin nouns change their endings; we call these 
‘declensions’. 

go through the different cases of a noun, adjective or 
pronoun, in order. 

in English, ‘the’. There is no definite article in Latin. 

showing that a thought process is going on: What am I 
to do? 

a verb which is passive in form but active in meaning 

the noun or pronoun directly affected by the verb: he 
killed the king=règem interfécit. 

the words actually used by a speaker. 
see numerals. 

letters added to the the stem of verbs, nouns and 
adjectives, according to tense, case, etc. 

one of the three genders: fémina = a woman. 
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finite verb 
future perfecttense 

future tense 
gender 

genitive 

gerund 

gerundive 

imperative 

imperfecttense 

impersonal verb 

indeclinable 
indefinite article 

indicative 

indirect command 


a verb in a tense, as opposed to infinitives and partici- 
ples. 

the tense of a verb that refers to something in the 
future at a stage after it has happened: I shall have 
done this: hoc fècerd. 

the tense of a verb that refers to something that will 
happen in the future. 

the class in which a noun or pronoun is placed in 
a grammatical grouping; in both English and Latin, 
these classes are masculine, feminine, neuter, and 
common (i.e. either masculine or feminine according 
to meaning). 

the case that shows possession; among its many mean- 
ings the dominant one is ‘of’. 

a verbal noun: the art o/ruling = ars regendx. 

a verbal adjective, frequently expressing the idea of 
obligation: this must-be-done = hoc faciendum est. 

the parts of the verb that express a command: hurry 
up! =festínà! 

the tense which expresses continuous or repeated 
or incomplete action in the past: I was walk ing= 
ambul àbam. 

a verb introduced in English by the word ‘it’, and in 
Latin found only in the 3rd person singular: it rains = 
pluit. 

refers to a noun or adjective which never varies. 

in English, ‘a’ or ‘an*. There is no indefinite article in 
Latin. 

refers to a verb when it makes a statement or asks a 
question: he said this = hoc dlxit. In a Latin grammar, 
the main use of this word is to indicate that the verb 
is not in the subjunctive. 

the reporting of an actual command: e.g. ‘Do this’ 
(direct speech, direct command), She instructed him 
to do this (indirect command). 
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indirect object 

indirect question 

indirect statement 

infinitive 

inflection 

interjection 

intransitive verb 
irregular verb 

jussive 

locative 

main clause 

masculine 

mood 

negative 

neuter 


the noun or pronoun indirectly affected by the verb, 
at which the direct object is aimed: I gave him the 
book = librum el dedl. 

the reporting of an actual question: e.g. ‘What are 
you doing?’ (direct speech, direct question), I asked 
hèr what she was doing (indirect question). 

the reporting of someone’s actual words: e.g. ‘I have 
done this’ (direct speech), He said that he had done 
this (indirect speech). 

a verbal noun, the basic part of a verb: to love = amàre. 
see ending. 

a sound, word or phrase standing outside the 
grammatical structure of the sentence and expressing 
an emotion such as anger, fear, distress or joy: alas! 

= èheu! 

a verb which does not take a direct object: e.g. ‘go’, 
‘come > . 

a verb that does not follow one of the set patterns 
(i.e. is not in one of the four conjugations) and has its 
own individual forms. 

giving an order. 

the case which tells us where something is happening, 
e.g. doml = at home 

the clause which is the basic grammatical unit of a 
sentence. ‘Although I hate him, he still chases me/ 

‘He still chases me’ makes sense on its own, while 
‘although I hate him* does not. Thus ‘He still chases 
me’ is the main clause, and ‘athough I hate him’ is 
a subordinate clause. 

one of the three genders: uir = a man. 

the grammatical form of a verb which shows whether 
it is in the indicative, subjunctive or imperative. 

expressing denial, refusal or prohibition. The words 
‘no* or ‘not’ are generally used. 

one of the three genders: animal = an animal. 
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nominative 

noun 

numerals 

number 

object 

ordinals 
part ofspeech 

participle 

passive 

perfecttense 

person 

personal pronoun 
phrase 

pluperfecttense 

plural 


the case of the subject of a sentence or of the comple- 
ment of a verb: the king is angry = rèx iràtus est. 

a word that names a person or thing: war = bellum. 

numbers: in Latin these are either ‘cardinals > (1,2, 

3, etc.), ‘ordinals’ (lst, 2nd, 3rd, etc.), ‘distributives > 
(one each, two each, three each, etc.) or adverbs 
(once, twice, three times, etc.). 

the state of being either singular or plural. 

a noun or its equivalent acted upon by a transitive 
verb: the dog bit the boy: canis puerum momordit. 

see numerals. 

a grammatical term for the function of a word: 
noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, interjection. 

an adjective formed from a verb. In Latin these are 
either present (a loving wife = uxor amàns) t future 
(about to love her husband = uirum amàtura) t and 
past (the murdered king = rèx interfectus). 

in the passive form the subject of the verb does not 
perform the action but experiences it: the king was 
killed = rèx interfectus est. 

the tense of a verb that refers to a completed action. 
In English the word ‘have’ or ‘has’ is generally used: 
they have lived = ulxèrunt. 

a term that refers to the subject of a verb: lst person - 
I (singular), we (plural); 2nd person — you (both sin- 
gular and plural); 3rd person — he, she, it (singular), 
they (plural). 

a pronoun that refers to a person: e.g. I, you = ego, tú. 

a distinct group of words which does not contain a 
finite verb: I swam in the sea. 

the tense that means ‘had’, referring to an action 
already completed in the past: I had come to 
Rome = Ròmam aduèneram. 

of nouns, etc., referring to more than one: the 
trees = arborés. 
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positive 

possessive pronoun 
prefix 

preposition 

presenttense 
principai parts 

pronoun 

pronunciation 
reflexive pronoun 

regular verb 
relative pronoun 

sentence 

sequence oftenses 

singular 

stem 


not negative. 

a pronoun that shows possession, belonging to 
someone or something: my, mine = meus, mea, meum. 

a syllable or word added to the beginning of another 
word: prócèd5=Iproceed. 

a word that stands in front of a noun or pronoun 
to produce an adverbial phrase. In Latin it will be 
followed by the accusative or ablative: ante merl- 
diem = before midday. 

the tense of a verb that refers to something happening 
now: I am walking, I walk = ambulo. 

in Latin, the principal parts of active verbs generally 
consist of four elements, 1. the present tense, 2. the 
present infinitive, 3. the perfect tense, 4. the supine. 
Deponent and passive verbs do not have a supine. 

a word that stands instead of a noun or thing:e.g. he, 
she, this, that = is, ea, hoc, illud. 

the way of pronouncing, or speaking, words. 

a word referring back to the subject of the verb, 
in which the action of the verb is performed on its 
subject: he washed himself : sé làuit. 

a verb that follows a set pattern (i.e. that of one of the 
four conjugations) in its regular forms. 

a pronoun that introduces a subordinate clause, 
relating to the person or thing mentioned in the main 
clause: the man who loves me = uir qul mé amat. 

a group of words, with a subject and a verb, that can 
stand on its own to make a statement, ask a question 
or give a command. 

the process by which the use of a certain tense in the 
main clause determines the tense of the subjunctive 
used in a subordinate clause. 

of nouns, etc., referring to just one: the tree = arbor. 

the part of a noun or verb to which endings are added: 
bell- is the stem of bellum = war; am- is the stem of 
amò = I love. 
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subject 

subjunctive 

subordinate clause 

superlative 

supine 

syllabie 

tense 

transitive verb 

verb 

vocative 

voice 

vowel 


in a clause or sentence, the noun or pronoun that 
causes the action of the verb: the queen killed the 
king = règlna régem interfècit. 

a verb form that is used, among many other functions, 
to express doubt or unlikelihood. Words such as may y 
might y would y should. and could can indicate a sub- 
junctive in English. 

a clause which depends on another clause (usually 
the main clause) of the sentence in which it stands. 

In the sentence ‘This is a book which is hard to fol- 
low’, ‘which is hard to follow’ describes the book. 

The clause would not make sense on its own. Thus 
it is subordinate. 

the form of an adjective or adverb that makes it mean 
‘most’ or ‘very’: most small (smallest), very small = 
minimus. 

a part of the verb (the fourth of the principal parts) 
from which other forms of the verb, especially the 
passive, can be predicted. 

part of a word that forms a spoken unit, usually a 
vowel sound with consonants before and/or after: 
mi-ni-mus. 

the form of a verb that shows when the action takes 
place: present, future, perfect, etc. 

a verb used with a direct object either expressed 
or understood, e.g. pick. apples or pick till you are 
tired (but not hepicked at the scab —- here ‘picked’ 
is intransitive). 

a word or group of words that describes an action: 
the children had set out = llberí profectx erant. 

the case by which you address or call to someone: 
QuintuSy come here = Qmnte y uenl hùc. 

the set of forms of a verb that show the relation of the 
subject to the action, i.e. active or passive. 

a letter representing a vowel that can be spoken by 
itself: a, e, i, o, u, y. 



| Abbreviations 

abl. ablative 

acc. accusative 

cf. cdnfer (Latin for ‘compare’) 
dat. dative 

e. g. exemplì gràtià (Latin ‘for the sake of an example’, 

introducing an example) 

etc. et cètera (Latin for ‘and so on’) 

f. feminine 

fem. feminine 

gen. genitive 

i.e. id est (Latin for ‘that is’, introducing an explanation) 

m. masculine 

masc. masculine 

n. neuter 

N.B. notà bene (Latin for ‘note well’) 

nom. nominative 

p. page 

perf. perfect 

pl. plural 

pluperf. pluperfect 

plur. plural 

pp. pages 

sing. singular 

subj. subjunctive 
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| Number of syllables and stress in Latin 

The following rules should always be observed: 

1 Except in obvious diphthongs (ae, au, oe, often eu), every single 
vowel signals a separate syllable, as in the English word recipe (three 
syllables). Thus in Latin ‘désine' is three syllables and ‘diem’ is two. 

2 The stress in Latin words of more than two syllablesfalls on the penulti- 
mate syllable if this is metrically ‘heavy' (i.e. contains a ‘long’ vowel or 
a vowel before two consonants), e.g. ‘festfnà’, 'agénda’. It falls on the 
antepenultimate (third from last) syllable when the penultimate sylla- 
ble is metrically ‘light’ (i.e. contains a ‘short’ vowel before a single 
consonant), e.g. ‘dóminus’. 

3 The stress almost always falls on the first syllable of two-syllable 
words. 

4 What is recommended in 2 is natural for English speakers. 

In this grammar (except where the material relates to English into Latin) all 
Tong* vowels are marked. Though a syllable containing any vowel before 
two consonants will probably be ‘heavy’ metrically, it does not follow that 
the vowel will be necessarily ‘long'. All vowels which are unmarked, 
whether before two consonants or not, are ‘shorL. 


0 Note: 

The distinction observed here between syllable quantity and vowel 
length, i.e. between (metrically) ‘heavy' and ‘light’ syllables and (natur- 
ally) Tong' and ‘short’ vowels, is relatively recent. Older books use Tong’ 
and ‘short’ indifferently for both syllables and vowels, thereby encour- 
aging mispronunciation. The convention with regard to classical Latin 
assumes arbitrarily that a ‘heavy' syllable takes twice as long to pro- 
nounce asaTight' one. 
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| The pronunciation of consonants and vowels 

The English sounds referred to are those of standard southern British 
English. 

1 | Consonants 

Consonants are pronounced as in modern English, but note the following: 
c is always hard, as in cat (never soft as in nice) 
g is always hard, as in God (except when it is followed by n; gn is 
sounded ngn as in hangnail: so magnus is pronounced mangnus). 
h is always sounded, as in hope. 

i is used as a consonant as well as a vowel; as a consonant it 
sounds like English y; so Latin iam is pronounced yam. 
q occurs, as in English, only before u; qu is sounded as in English 
quick. 

r is rolled as in Scots English, and is always sounded; so in Latin 
sors both r and s are sounded. 
s is always soft, as in sit (never like z, as in rose). 
u is used as a consonant as well as a vowel; it is pronounced like 
English w; so uTdísounds weedee. There is no v in Latin. 

Where double consonants occur, as in sitting, both consonants are pro- 
nounced; so ille is pronounced ille (1 is sounded long as in English hall- 
light). 

Distinguish betweeri: 

éras (youwere) and érras (youwander) 

ádhuc (still) and addQc (leadto) 

cátulus (puppy) and Catúllus (the name of a poet) 


•••►> See the note on Church Latin at the end of the section on ‘Diphthongs’, p. 3. 


2 | Vowels 

a short, as in English cup (not as in cap). 
á long, as in English father. 
e short, as in English pet. 

é long, as in English aim (or, more accurately, French gai). 
i short, as in English dip. 
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I long, as in English deep. 
o short, as in English pot. 

k 5 long, as in English mobile (or, more accurately, French beau). 
u short, as in English put. 
ú long, as in English fool. 

3 | Diphthongs 

A diphthong can be defined as a vowel (a, e, or o) followed by a glide 
(i, eor u). 

ae as in English high. 

au as in English how. 

ei as in English eight. 

eu e-u (as in English tell, not as in English yew). 

oe as in English boy (only shorter). 
ui u-i (as in French oui). 


••••> In ‘Church Latin’ (the Latin used in the Roman Catholic Church), it is conventional 
to pronounce sounds in an ‘Italian’ way; e.g. c and g before e and i are pronounced ch 
and j, gn is pronounced ny, and ae is pronounced ay. 


4 | One vowel followed by another separate vowel 

In Latin words a vowel followed by another vowel (when the two vowels do 
not form a diphthong) is almost invariably ‘light’ (‘short , ), e.g. déus (god), 
galéa [helmet) , tlbía (pipe ). However, this does not necessarily apply in 
Greek and, since many Greek proper names are used in Latin, I give a few 
examples from many instances where the Latin rule of thumb would 
mislead:‘*«*> 


Aenèàs, Acheldus, Alphèus, Chrysèis, Cytherèa, Dèidamía, Eiegía, Eèus, 
iphigenìa, LaodamTa, Menelaus, Thàis, ThalTa (or Thalèa), Troicus. 


••••> The above recommendations are based on W. Sidney Allen's Vox Latina: A Guide to 
the Pronunciation ofdassical Latin (Cambridge, 1965, revised 1978 & 1989). 


However, over the centuries, Latin has sounded very different indeed from 
what is recommended here. In the ancient world there were huge variations 
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over the vast expanse of the Roman Empire. And as Allen remarks, ‘anyone 
who has listened to Latin as pronounced until recently in the Westminster 
play, or at Grace by elder members of Oxford and Cambridge high tables, or 
in legal phraseology, will be aware that it bears little relation to the pronunci- 
ation with which we have been concerned’ ( Vox Latina , p. 102). 

Users of this grammar may therefore find it interesting to read the follow- 
ing brief account of the pronunciation of Latin in England, which is heavily 
indebted to Allen (Vox Latina , pp. 102-10); see also L. P. Wilkinson, Golden 
Latin Artistry (Cambridge, 1963), pp. 3-6). 


| The pronunciation of Latin in England 

Throughout the centuries in which Latin has been spoken in England, native 
speech habits have had a considerable effect on the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. In the Old English period there was no attempt to observe the correct 
vowel lengths except in the penultimate syllables of words of more than two 
syllables: thus mínimls and meliòra. The first syllable of a two-syllable word 
was rendered heavy by lengthening the first vowel if it was originally ‘short' 
(e.g. lìbrum for librum). Also s after vowels was pronounced as z. 

After the Norman conquest, the French influence made itself strongly felt. 
Consonantal i and g (before vowels) were pronounced like j in judge (e.g. in 
iústum and genus), c (before i or é) was pronounced like s (so Cicerò became 
Siseró, as he remains in English to this day), and long vowels before two or 
more consonants were pronounced short (nullus becoming nullus). The ten- 
dency to lengthen short vowels was reinforced (e.g. ténet and fòcus for tenet 
andfocus). 

In the mid-fourteenth century English started to establish itself as the 
medium for the teaching of Latin in England, which had its effect on the pro- 
nunciation of the language. Then in 1528 Erasmus’s dialogue De recta Latini 
Graeciqne sermonis pronunctiatione (Conceming the correct pronunciation 
of Latin and Greek) was published in Basle. This light-hearted conversation 
between a bear (the instmctor) and a lion was a milestone on the journey 
towards the re-establishment of the classical pronunciation. It recommends 
inter alia hard c and g before all vowels and the pronunciation of s as simply 
s where a z sound had become traditional (e.g. in mìlites). In addition it 
reasserts the importance of vowel length. 

While Erasmus does not appear to have actually used his reformed pro- 
nunciation, his work had an important, if gradual, influence. Attempts to 
establish his recommended pronunciation at Cambridge, however, weré 
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temporarily halted when the Chancellor of the University published in 1542 
an edict specifically forbidding it. Undergraduates, he claimed, were becom- 
ing insolent in making use of an exotic pronunciation and relishing the fact 
that their elders could not understand it. 

The Chancellor's edict was repealed in 1558. Even so, the new pronuncia- 
tion was obstructed by inertia and the prejudice of traditionalists as well as 
by developments in English as the Middle English vowel system shifted to 
that of modern English (the so-called Great English Vowel Shift). These 
meant that the Latin vowels a, i, and e (at least when stressed) were pro- 
nounced as in English name , wine f and seen. In addition, in words of more 
than two syllables with a light penultimate, the antepenultimate (stressed) 
vowel was generally shortened. Thus Oedipus and Aeschylus became Edipus 
and Eschylus— as they remain in the USA—and Caesaris became Cesaris. 

In the mid-nineteenth century vowel length began to be correctly taught, 
and hard g and c were established in some quarters. However, around 1870 
there came to a head a feeling that something far more radical had to be 
done about the chaos in the pronunciation of classical Latin, and by the end 
of the century all the responsible bodies in England representing schools, 
universities and learned societies had recommended the adoption of an 
authentic scheme of pronunciation formulated by various Cambridge and 
Oxford colleges. 

However, inertia as well as downright opposition ensured that the reforms 
took at least a generation to come into effect. Especially controversial was 
the recognition that in Latin there is no sound v (the equivalent sound was 
English w). Thus what had been written véní, vldT, vTcT should be pro- 
nounced wayny, weedy, weaky—vjhich for some reason struck the reac- 
tionaries as being very funny. 

Even as late as 1939 The Times received—and suppressed—a letter 
against the old pronunciation by the Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cam- 
bridge, and the controversy lingered on until the 1950s. Indeed, one elderly 
teacher at a famous English school could still be heard regularly using the 
old pronunciation in 1980. In addition, it has to be acknowledged that, as 
Allen crisply remarks, the reforms do not go so far as to involve any actually 
non-English sounds (Vox Latina, p. 106). In fact it has been Allen’s work, 
onthusiastically propagated by the Joint Association of Classical Teachers, 
which has eventually shifted the English pronunciation of classical Latin 
closer to the Mediterranean basin. 
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In English grammar we are familiar with the concept of number , i.e. 
singular and plural: 

The boy was attracted to the girls but thev were not attracted to him. 

Here the words in bold are singular while the words underlined are plural. 

We are also familiar with the concept of gender , i.e. masculine, feminine, 
and neuter: 

The girl and the boy love the cat but it feels no affection for them. 

Here the girl is ‘feminine’ and the boy is ‘masculine > . While the cat will of 
course in reality be either male or female, it is here regarded as neither: 
hence the word ‘it*. This is the ‘neuter’ gender. 


| Cases 

Latin is an inflected language, i.e. the endings of most of its words change 
depending on their function in a sentence. English is largely uninflected, 
though some words do change according to their function: 

I looked for my father whom I had lost, but I could not find him. 
Meanwhile our mother was out looking for us. 

‘Whom*, ‘him’, and ‘us’ are the accusative of ‘who’, ‘he*, and ‘we’. (You can 
see how English tends to abolish inflection from the fact that most speakers 
nowadays would say ‘who’ and not ‘whom’ in this sentence.) 

Verbs in tenses (see p. 32) are called finite verbs; they have subjects and 
often have objects . The subject carries out the action of the verb; the object is 
on the receiving end of the action of the verb. In the sentence above, T is the 
subject of the verb ‘looked for’, ‘my father’ is its object. ‘I’ am doing the 
looking; he is being looked for. Which words are the subjects and the objects 
in the following sentences? 
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The gardener mowed the lawn. 

The dog obstructed him. 

I sawthem. 

The subject is in the nominative case, the object is in the accusative . In what 
cases are: she , her f whom> he, theml 

Nominative and accusative are the names of just two of the Latin cases 
in Latin. In Latin there are seven of these cases and they have names which 
are almost all still used in English grammars (though in English the case we 
refer to below as the ablative tends to be called the ‘instrumentaT 
case).**-> 

In Latin the endings of nouns (note that there is no definite article (i the ) or 
indefinite article (a or arì) in Latin), pronouns, and adjectives vary according 
to the case they are in. 1 In English this happens only in some pronouns, as in 
the examples above. The endings by which the cases are marked on most 
Latin nouns fall into a number of regular patterns. (The word ‘case’ comes 
from Latin cadò (I fall) and thus the word ‘fall’ is highly appropriate.) We call 
these patterns declensions. It is customary to recognize five of these. To 
decline is to go through the different cases of a noun, adjective or pronoun, 
in order. 

In Latin, adjectives are in the same number, gender, and case as the nouns 
to which they refer. (This is called agreement .) The endings, however, could 
well be different, since the adjective may belong to a different declension 
from its noun. 


1 In the vocabulary lists in this Grammar, nouns are given in their nominative and 
genitive singular, and adjectives are given in their nominative singular, masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter. 


1 | Nominative 

The nominative is, as we have seen, the case of the subject of the verb: 

QuTntus ambulábat. 

Quintus was walking. 

It is also used of the complement of the verb: 

QuTntus est fràtermeus. 

Quintus is my brother. 
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2 | Genitive 

The basic meaning of the genitive case is ‘of’. It is used mainly in these senses: 

• possessive: 

uíllam mátris meae uendidT. 

I sold my mother*s villa (the villa of my mother). 

• partitive: 

fer mihi plus uTnT. 

Bring me more wine (literally, more of wine). 

• descriptive (this is often called the genitive of quality): 

femina magnae prudentiae 
a woman of great good sense 

• characterizing: 

bom est rèm pOblicam cdnseruáre. 

It is characteristic of a good man to look after the state. 

• of value: 

oràtio núiiTus mdmenfí 
a speech of no importance 

• after the verbs of remembering and forgetting (both can also take an 
accusative) 

meminT, meminisse I remember 

oblTuTscor, oblTuTscT, oblTtus sum I forget 

• expressing the charge after the verbs: 

absoluò, absoluere, absoluT, absolutum I acquit 
accusò (1) I accuse 

damnò, condemnò (1) I condemn 

mdiestatis Petrònium accùsò. 

I accuse Petronius of treason. 
sìcarium iiium capitis damnó J ••••> 

I condemn that assassin to death. 


••••> 1. In this example ‘caput', meaning head or life, is the penalty. 


• after the following adjectives: 

auidus, auida, auidum 
cònscius, cònscia, cònscium 
cupidus, cupida, cupidum 
expers, expers, expers 


greedy (for) 
conscious (of) 
desirous (of) 
without, lacking 
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memor, memor, memor 
jmmemor, immemor, immemor 
nescius, nescia, nescium 
perítus, períta, perTtum 
plenus, plena, plènum • 
studiòsus, studiòsa, studiòsum 
similis, similis, simile--> 
dissimilis, dissimilis, dissimile 
fflius pafr/s simillimus 


mindful (of), remembering 
unmindful (of), forgetting 
not knowing, ignorant (of) 
expert (in), experienced (in) 
full (0f)2 
eager (for) 
like 3 
unlike 3 

ason very likehis father 


2. This adjective can also be used with the ablative. 

....> 3. A genitive is always correct after these; a dative can also be used. 


• in front of the ‘postpositions , causà and gràtià, both meaning ‘for the sake 
of’. Postpositions are prepositions which follow the noun dependent on 
them. 

uestrae salútis gràtià 
for the sake of your safety 


3 | Dative 

The basic meanings of the dative case are ‘to’ and ‘for'. It goes naturally with 
verbs of giving (it derives from the Latin word dò (I give): datum means 
‘given’). These verbs are regularly followed by a direct object in the 
accusative and an indirect object in the dative: 

librum fìliae meae dedí. 

I gave a book (dlrect object) to my daughter (indirect object )—or 
I gave my daughter a book. 

Other uses of the dative include: 

• possessive: 

est mihi canis. 

I have a dog (literally, there is to me a dog). 

• of advantage or disadvantage: 

rem pOblicam nòtíís seruàuit. 

He saved the state for us. 
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• of separation: 

gladium mihi rapuit. 

He snatched my sword from me. 1 —*^ 

• the so-called ‘ethic’ or ‘polite’ dative: 

aperí mihi hanc ianuam. 

Open this doo^for me, i.e. Please open this door. 2 —> 

• after a large number of verbs (see pp. 11-12). 


*•*•> 1. This is in fact a dative of disadvantage. 

•***> 2. Compare in Elizabethan English ‘Knock me this door’. 

| Verbs followed by the dative case 

appropinquò(l) 

1 approach 

cònffdò, cònffdere, cònffsus sum 

1 trust, have confidence in 

difffdò, difffdere, difffsus sum 

1 mistrust 

cònsulò 3 , cònsulere, cònsuluf, cònsultum- 

•> 1 take care of, provide for 3 

cròdò, crèdere, crèdidf, crèditum 

1 believe, trust 

faueò, fauòre, fàuf, fautum 

1 favour, back up 

gràtulor(l) 

1 congratulate 

ignòscò, ignòscere, ignòuf, ignòtum 

1 forgive, pardon 

immlned, imminire, —, — 

(like nòscò) 

1 threaten, overhang 

indulgeò, indulgère, indulsf, indulsum 

1 am kind to, am lenient to 

inuideò, inuidére, inufdf, inufsum 

1 envy, grudge (like uided) 

Tràscor, Tràscf, Tràtus sum 

1 am angry (with) 

medeor (2) 

Iheal 

noceò (2) 

1 hurt 

nùbò, nùbere, nùpsf, nùptum 

1 marry (woman as 

obstò, obstàre, obstitf, obstitum 

subject) 

1 stand in the way of, with- 

occurrò, occurrere, occurrf, occursum 

stand, hinderdike stò, 
but note obstití, 
obstitum) 

1 run to meet (like curro) 

succurrò, succurrere, succurrf, succursum 

1 run to help 

parcò, parcere, pepercf, parsum 

1 spare 


••••> 3. When cónsulò is followed by the accusative, it means 7 consult ' 
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pàreó (2) 

persuàdeó, persuàdère, persuàsT, persuàsum 
placeó (2) 
displiceó (2) 

praecipió, praecipere, praecèpí, praeceptum 

resistè, resistere, restitT, — 
seruiè (4) 

studeó, studère, studuT, — 
subueniè, subuenTre, subuènT, subuentum 


I obey 
I persuade 
I please 
I displease 

I teach, order (like capiè, 
but note praeceptum) 

I resist 

I am a slave to, work for 
I devote myself to, am 
keen on, study 
I come to the help of (like 
ueniò) 


0 Note: 

Most of these verbs fall into the categories of 
either helping, favouring, obeying, pleasing, serving 
or ordering, persuading, trusting, sparing, pardoning, envying, 

being angry. 


Note also these verbs followed by the accusative and the dative: 

tibi aliquid obiciè, obicere, obiècT, obiectum. 

I throw something in your way. 

(I reproach you with something.) 
tèexercituTpraeficiè. 

I put you in charge of the army. 


Compounds of sum (except for possum, absum, Tnsum) are followed by the 
dative: 


senàtuT adsum. 
gemmae dèsuntmihi. 
hTs rèbus interfuT. 
exercituT praesum. 
cènsilium tuum mihi prèdest. 
parentibus superfuT. 


I am present at the senate. 

I lack jewels. 

I was involved in these things. 

I am in command of the army. 

Your advice is useful to me (benefits me). 
I survived my parents. 


The predicative dative is frequently used with the verb ‘to be’, as in the fol- 
lowing expressions: 
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argumentó esse 

to be proof 

auxiliò esse 

to bea means of help 

bonó esse 

to profit, be advantageous 

cordT esse 

to be dear 

cùrae esse 

to be a cause of concern 

damnò esse x 

to hurt, harm 

dédecorTesse 

to be a cause of shame 

détrTmentòesse 

to be harmful, to cause loss 

dolòrTesse 

to be a cause of grief 

dònòesse 

as a present 

exemplòesse 

to be an example 

exitiòesse 

to prove the destruction (of) 

honòrTesse 

to be an honour 

impedTmentòesse 

to bea hindrance 

lucròesse 

to be profitable 

ludibrio esse 

to be an object of ridicule 

malòesse 

to harm 

odiòesse 

to be an object of hatred 

onerTesse ' 

to be a burden 

praesidiòesse 

to be a defence, a protection 

pudòrTesse 

to be a cause of shame 

salùtTesse 

to prove the salvation (of) 

subsidiòesse 

to be a help 

QsuT esse 

to be of use, benefit 


Horatius, quia tam fortis erat, non modo suls magnópraesidió fuit sed etiam 
reípublicae salutl 

Because he was so brave, Horatius proved not only a strong defence to 
his men but also the salvation of the state. 

For the dative of the agent with the gerundive, see p. 111. 


4 | Accusative 

The accusative is, as we have seen, the case of the object: 

caué canenń 
Beware of the dog! 

• It is also used after a large number of prepositions (see pp. 29-30). 

• It is used in expressions of time, place, and space (see pp. 71-5). 
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• Exclamations are in the accusative: 

memiserum! 

poor me! 

òtemporalomòrès! 

o these times! o these customs! (i.e. what have things come to!) 

• The subject of the infinitive is in the accusative: 

sapientem eum esse credò. 

I believehimto bewise. 

5 | Ablative 

The basic meanings of the ablative case are ‘by’, ‘with', ‘from’, ‘at*, ‘in* or 
‘on’. When the meaning is ‘by’ and it is a living creature that performs the 
action, Latin uses à or ab with the ablative: 
regína à maríto suò occlsa est. 

The queen was killed by her own husband. 

When the action is caused by an inanimate object, Latin uses the ablative 
without à or ab : 

canis lapide laesus est. 

The dog was injured by a stone. 

The ablative is also used after a large number of prepositions (see pp. 29- 
30). It is used in expressions of time, place, and space (see pp. 71-5). 

• Note the ablative of description: 

puer longTs capillTs 
a boy with long hair 
puella maximà prudentià 
a girl of the greatest good sense 

Unlike the genitive of description (see p. 8), it can be used of visible and tan- 
gible qualities, as in the first example above. This usage is often called the 
ablative of quality. 

• the ablative of price: 

uTllam magnòpretiòè mí. 

I bought the villa at a considerable price. 

Compare the genitive of value: 
hanc uíllam maximí aestimò. 

I value this house very highly. 
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Note the following ablatives of price: 
magnò at a great price 

plurimo at a very great price 

paruo at a small (low) price 

nihilò for nothing 

uTU chèaply 

• The ablative of comparison. When quam (than) is not used, the object of 
comparison (i.e. the word after ‘than’ in English) is in the ablative: 
soròre meà sapientior sum. 

I am cleverer than my sister. 


But note that in classical prose quam is the norm for this kind of compari- 
son. The ablative of comparison came to be used as an alternative in the 
poets particularly. 

• The ablative of the measure of difference: 

soror mea soròre tuá multó sapientior est. 

My sister is much wiser ( literally , wiser by much) than yours. 

• For the ablative absolute construction, see pp. 79-80. 


The following verbs are followed by the ablative: 


abutor, abOtí, abusus sum 
careò(2) 
egeo(2) 

fruor, fruí, frOctus (or fruitus) sum 
fungor, fungT, functus sum 

opus est mihi (tibi, etc.) 
gladiopuellae opus est. 
The girl needsasword. 
potior (4) 
uéscor, uescT, — 

Otor, OtT, Osus sum 


I use up, waste, misuse 
I am without, lack 
I am without, lack 
I enjoy 

I perform, discharge (sometimes 
with acc.) 

I (you, etc.) need 


I take possession of, possess 1 - 
I feed on 
I use 


•**•> 1. potior can also be followed by the accusative and genitive. 


• The ablative is used after the following adjectives: 

contentus, contenta, contentum contented with, satisfied with 
dignus, digna, dignum worthy of 

indignus, indigna, indignum unworthy of 
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frétus, frèta, frètum relying on 

orbus, orba, orbum deprived of, bereft of 

praeditus, praedita, praeditum endowed with 

6 | Vocative 

The vocative is the case by which you address or call to someone: 

QuTnte, cauècanem! 

Quintus, beware of the dog! 

The vocative is in most instances indistinguishable in form from the nomin- 
ative in Latin, and we have therefore omitted it from our tables of grammar. 
We have referred in a note to the kinds of word in which it is different. 


7 | Locative 

The locative case tells us the place where something is happening: 

Ròmae at Rome 

domT at home 

rùrí in the country 

humí on the ground 

Seenote8onp. 18. 

I Practice sentences 

Translate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1 Brùtus Cassiusque Caesarem dictàtórem occTdèrunt. 

2 uir magnae auctòritàtis—homè nihilT—animò ignáuus, procáx òre. 

3 plùs praedae mTlitibus dènat. 

4 béstiae sunt ratiènis et èrátiènis expertès. (Cicero, de officiis, 1.51) 

5 cTuis bonT est lègibus pàrère. 

6 perfer et obdùrà: multè grauièra tulistT. (Ovid, Tristia, 5.11.7) 

7 Romulus founded the city (of) Rome. 

8 His deeds were a cause of shame to the Greeks. 

9 One man is in command of all the Romans. 

10 The horse was worth a lot of money but I bought it cheaply. 

11 She is much more stupid than her brother. 

12 I forgot his words, but my friend remembered them. 
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v 

| Nouns 



Ist declension 

2nd declension 



stems in -a 

stems in -o 



feminine 

masculine 

neuter 


singular 

nom. 

puell-a (girl) 

domin-us ( master ) 

bell-um (war) 


gen. 

puell-ae 

domin-T 

bell-T 


dat. 

puell-ae 

domin-ò 

bell-ò 


acc. 

puell-am 

domin-um 

bell-um 


abl. 

puell-á 

domin-ò 

bell-ò 


plural 

nom. 

puell-ae 

domin-T 

bell-a 


gen. 

puell-árum 

domin-òrum 

bell-òrum 


dat. 

puell-Ts 

domin-Ts 

bell-Ts 


acc. 

puell-às 

domin-òs 

bell-a 


abl. 

puell-Ts 

domin-Ts 

bell-Ts 



3rd declension 





stems in consonants 

stems in i 



masc. & fem. 

neuter 

masc. & fem. 

neuter 

singular 

nom. 

réx (kingy m.) 

lTtus (shoré) 

nàuis (ship, f.) 

mare (sea) 

gen. 

règ-is 

lTtor-is 

nàu-is 

mar-is 

dat. 

rég-T 

lTtor-T 

nàu-T 

mar-T 

acc. 

règ-em 

lTtus 

nàu-em 

mare 

abl. 

règ-e 

lTtor-e 

nàu-e 

mar-T 

plural 

nom. 

règ-ès 

lTtor-a 

nàu-ès 

mar-ia 

gen. 

règ-um 

lTtor-um 

nàu-ium 

mar-ium 

dat. 

règ-ibus 

lTtor-ibus 

nàu-ibus 

mar-ibus 

acc. 

règ-és 

lTtor-a 

nàu-ès (-Ts) 

mar-ia 

abl. 

règ-ibus 

lTtor-ibus 

nàu-ibus 

mar-ibus 
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3rd declension 



ending in 2 consonants stems in-r (or-l) 


masc. & fem. 

masc. & fem. 


singular 

nom. 

urbs (díy, f.) 

pater ( fatker , m.) 


gen. 

urb-is 

patr-is 


dat. 

urb-I 

patr-í 


acc. 

urb-em 

patr-em 


abl. 

urb-e 

patr-e 


plural 

nom. 

urb-ès 

patr-ès 


gen. 

urb-ium 

patr-um 


dat. 

urb-ibus 

patr-ibus 


acc. 

urb-ès (-Is) 

patr-ès 


abl. 

urb-ibus 

patr-íbus 



4th declension 


5th declension 


stems in -u 


stems in -e 


masc. 

neuter 

feminine 

singular 

nom. 

grad-us {step) 

corn-ù ( hom , wing 

r-ès (thing) 

gen. 

grad-ùs 

corn-ùs ofanarmy ) 

r-eí 

dat. 

grad-uí 

corn-uí 

r-eí 

acc. 

grad-um 

corn-ù 

r-em 

abl. 

grad-ù 

corn-ù 

r-è 

plural 

nom. 

grad-ùs 

corn-ua 

r-ès 

gen. 

grad-uum 

com-uum 

r-èmm 

dat. 

grad-ibus 

com-ibus 

r-èbus 

acc. 

grad-ùs 

corn-ua 

r-ès 

abl. 

grad-ibus 

com-ibus 

r-èbus 


••••>Notes 

1 The vocative is the same as the nominative for all nouns of all declensions except 
for 2nd declension masculine nouns in -u$, e.g. domin-us, which form vocative 
singular -e, e.g. domin-e; and in -ius, e.g. fíl-ius (son), which form vocative singu- 
lar -I, e.g. fil-T. 

^ All nouns of the lst declension are feminine except for a few which are masculine 
by meaning, e.g. nauta (sailor), agricota (farmer),scrlba (clerk, secretary). 
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3 2nd declension masculine nouns with nominative singular -er, e.g. puer (boy), 
ager (field): some keep -e- in the other cases, e.g. puer, puer-T; others drop it, 
e.g. ager, agr-T. 

The genitive singular of masculine nouns ending -ius and neuter nouns ending 
-ium in nominative is often contracted from -iT to -T, e.g. fTIT (son), ingenT 
(character). 

4 The following 2nd declension nouns have minor irregularities: deus (god) has 
nominative plural deT or dT, genitive plural deórum or deum, ablative plural deTs or 
dTs; uir, uirT (man) has genitive plural uiròrum or uirum. 

5 3rd declension. The gender of all 3rd declension nouns has to be leamed. 

Genitive plural: the general rule is that nouns with stems in i have genitive plural 
-ium, while those with stems in consonants have genitive plural -um. All nouns 
with nominative -is, e.g. náuis, have stems in i. And so do nouns with nominatives 
that end in two consonants, e.g. fons (spring), urbs, genitive plural fontium, urbium 
(their original nominative was, e.g., urbis). Apart from these nouns ending in two 
consonants, if a 3rd declension noun gets longer in the genitive singular, it does 
not get any longer in the genitive plural (which therefore ends in -um); and if it 
does not get longer in the genitive singular, its genitive plural ends in -ium (excep- 
tions: canis (dog), iuuenis (young man), senex (old man), sedès (seat, residence), 
pater (father), mátèr (mother), fràter (brother)). 

Nouns with stems in Thave alternative forms for ablative singular, e.g. nàue or nàuT 
and for accusative plural, e.g. nàues or nàuTs. But uTs (force) in singular has only 
accusative uim and ablative uT. The plural uTrès (strength) is regular, with genitive 

uTrium. 

6 Most 4th declension nouns are masculine; manus (hand) is feminine, as is domus 
(house, home), which has alternative 2nd declension endings in the dative singu- 
lar (domuT or domò) and in the genitive and accusative plural (domuum or domòrum, 
domus or domos); locative domT. 

There are very few neuter 4th declension nouns; the only common ones are cornQ 
and genfl(knee). 

7 All 5th declension nouns are feminine except for dies (day), which can be mascu- 
line or feminine. 

8 The locative case, meaning where: 

lst declension singular: -ae, e.g. Romae (at Rome) 
plural: -Ts, e.g. AthinTs (at Athens) 

2nd declension singular: -T, e.g. CorinthT (at Corinth) 
plural: -Ts, e.g. PhilippTs (at Philippi) 

3rd declension singular: -T/e, e.g. rflrT, rflre (in the country), humT (on the ground) 
plural: -ibus, e.g. Gàdibus (at Cadiz). 
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| Adjectives 



Masculine & neuter 2nd declension; feminine Ist declension 

singular 

m. 

f. 

n. 

nom. 

bon-us {good) 

bon-a 

bon-um 

gen. 

bon-F 

bon-ae 

bon-í 

dat. 

bon-5 

bon-ae 

bon-5 

acc. 

bon-um 

bon-am 

bon-um 

abl. 

bon-o 

bon-à 

bon-5 

plural 

nom. 

bon-I 

bon-ae 

bon-a 

gen. 

bon-òrum 

bon-árum 

bon-5rum 

dat. 

bon-Is 

bon-Is 

bon-ís 

acc. 

bon-òs 

bon-às 

bon-a 

abl. 

bon-Is 

bon-ís 

bon-ís 


*•••> Note 

Similarly, miser (wretched), misera, miserum (keeping -e- like puer) and pulcher 
(beautiful), pulchra, pulchrum (dropping the -e-, like ager). 


3rd declension 


singular 

consonant stems 

stems in -ri 


m. &f. 

n. 

m.&f. 

n. 

nom. 

pauper (poor) 

pauper 

àcer [keeri) 1 

àcr-e 

gen. 

pauper-is 

pauper-is 

àcr-is 

àcr-is 

dat. 

pauper-í 

pauper-í 

àcr-í 

àcr-í 

acc. 

pauper-em 

pauper 

àcr-em 

àcr-e 

abl. 

pauper-e 

pauper-e 

àcr-í 

àcr-í 

plural 

nom. 

pauper-ès 

pauper-a 

àcr-ès 

àcr-ia 

gen. 

pauper-um 

pauper-um 

àcr-ium 

àcr-ium 

dat. 

pauper-ibus 

pauper-ibus 

àcr-ibus 

àcr-ibus 

acc. 

pauper-ès 

pauper-a 

àcr-és 

àcr-ia 

abl. 

pauper-ibus 

pauper-ibus 

àcr-ibus 

àcr-ibus 


**••* 1. But f. àcr-is; ácr-is; àcr-T; etc. 
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singular 

3rd declension 


stems in i 


m.&f. 

n. 

nom. 

omnis (all) 

omn-e 

gen. 

omn-is 

omn-is 

dat. 

omn-T x - 

omn-T 

acc. 

omn-em 

omn-e 

abl. 

omn-I 

omn-T 


plural 


nom. 

omn-és 

omn-ia 

gen. 

omn-ium 

omn-ium 

dat. 

omn-ibus 

omn-ibus 

acc. 

omn-és (-Ts) 

omn-ia 

abl. 

omn-ibus 

omn-ibus 


stems in i 


singular 

m.&f. 

n. 

nom. 

ingéns (huge) 

ingèns 

gen. 

ingent-is 

ingent-is 

dat. 

ingent-T 

ingent-I 

acc. 

ingent-em 

ingèns 

abl. 

ingent-I 

ingent-í 

plural 

nom. 

ingent-ès 

ingent-ia 

gen. 

ingent-ium 

ingent-ium 

dat. 

ingent-ibus 

ingent-ibus 

acc. 

ingent-és (-Is) 

ingent-ia 

abl. 

ingent-ibus 

ingent-ibus 


••••>Notes 

1 Most 3rd declension adjectives have stems in i. Other types of adjective with stems 
in i are: feròx (fierce; neuter feròx), genitive feròc-is; celer (quick; feminine celeris, 
neuter celere), genitive celer-is. 

2 3rd declension adjectives with stems in consonants are few, e.g. díues (rich), díuit- 
is; pauper, pauper-is; uetus (old), ueter-is; and the comparative adjective, e.g. fortior 
(stronger, braver; neuter fortius), genitive fortiòr-is. 

3 While the ablative of ingens is ingentí, present participles, e.g. amàns (loving), end 
their ablatives in -e (amante) when used not as adjectives, but as participles. 
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Mixed 2nd and 3rd declensions 


singular 

alter ( one or the other of two) 

uter ( which oftwo?) 


m. 

f. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

nom. 

alter^ 

altera 

alterum 

uter 

utra 

utrum 

gen. 

alteiíus 

alterius 

alterlus 

utríus 

utńus 

utríus 

dat. 

alterl 

alteń 

alteń 

utń 

utń 

utrí 

acc. 

alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

utrum 

utram 

utrum 

abl. 

alterò 

alterà 

alterò 

utrò 

utrá 

utrò 

Plural like that of bon-T, bon-ae, bon-a. Similarly: uterque, utraque, utrumque 


[each oftwo). 

The following adjectives have the same characteristics, i.e. gen. sing. -íus, 
dat. sing. -I: 


alius, alia, aliud 

other 

gen. sing. 

[alíus] 

dat. sing 

alil 

nùllus, núlla, nùllum 

no 


nùllius 


nùllí 

ullus, ùlla, ùllum 

any 


ùllíus 


ùllí 

sólus, sòla, sòlum 

only 


sòlíus 


sòlí 

tòtus, tòta, tòtum 

whole 


tòtíus 


tòtí 

ùnus, ùna, ùnum 

one 


ùnius 


ùnl 


•••• >Note 

nèmò (no one) which declines: nèmò, nèminem, nùllíus, néminl, nullò. 


I Comparison of adjectives 


Most adjectives add -ior to the stem to form the comparative and -issimus to 
form the superlative: 


positive 

comparative 

superlative 

longus 

longior 

longissimus 

long 

longer, further 

longest, very long 

trTstis 

tństior 

tństissimus 

sad 

sadder 

saddest, very sad 


1 The comparative can mean ‘quite’, ‘rather’, or ‘too’, e.g. trístior can mean not only 
‘sadder’ but ‘quite sad’, ‘rather sad’, or ‘too sad’. 

2 quam followed by the superlative means ‘as... possible’, e.g. quam longissimus 
means ‘as long as possible*. 
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The comparative declines as a 3rd declension adjective (consonant stem): 



singular 


plural 



m.&f. 

n. 

m.&f. 

n. 

nom. 

longior 

longius 

longiòrés 

longiòra 

gen. 

longióris v , 

.longiòris 

longiòrum 

longiòrum 

dat. 

longiòrl 

longiòrl 

longiòribus 

longiòribus 

acc. 

longiòrem 

longius 

longiòrés 

longiòra 

abl. 

longiòre 

longiòre 

longiòribus 

longiòribus 


The superlative declines like bonus, bona, bonum. 

The following common adjectives have irregular comparison: 


positive 

comparative 

superlative 

bonus (good) 

melior 

optimus 

malus ( bad ) 

peior 

pessimus 

magnus (great ) 

maior 

maximus 

multus (much) 

plús* 

plOrimus 

paruus (small) 

minor 

minimus 

senex (old) 

nàtù maior 

nàtO maximus 

iuuenis (young) 

nàtO minor 
iùnior 

nàtO minimus 


* plus in the singular is a neuter noun, declining: plQs, pluris, plOrí, plOs, 
plOre. So plus cibl - more (of) food. In the plural it is an adjective: plOrés, 
plura, etc. So plOrès puellae - more girls. 

Adjectives ending -er in the nominative double the -r- in the superlative, 
e.g. 

miser, (wretched) miserior, miserrimus 
pulcher, (beautiful) pulchrior, pulcherrimus 
celer, (quick) celerior, celerrimus 

Six adjectives with nominative -ilis double the -I- in the superlative: 
facilis (easy), facilior, facillimus 
difficilis (difficult), difficilior, difficillimus 
gracilis (slender), gracilior, gracillimus 
humilis (low), humilior, humillimus 
similis (like), similior, simillimus 
dissimilis (unlike), dissimilior, dissimillimus 
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Other adjectives with nominative -ilis form regular superlatives, 
e.g. amàbilis (loveable), amàbilior, amábilissimus. 


| Adverbs 

1 From bonus type adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -èto the 
stem, e.g. lent-us (slow): lent-e (slowly); miser (wretched): miser-e 
(wretchedly). A few add -5, e.g. subit-us (sudden): subit-o (suddenly). 

2 From 3rd declension adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding 
-ter to the stem. e.g. fèlíx (fortunate): féllci-ter (fortunately); celer (quick): 
celeri-ter (quickly). A few 3rd declension adjectives use the accusative 
neuter singular as an adverb, e.g. facilis (easy), facile (easily); so also 
comparative adverbs. e.g. fortior (braver), fortius (more bravely). 

3 There are many adverbs which have no corresponding adjectival form, 
e.g. diu (for a long time), quando (when?), iam (now, already), semper 
(always). 

4 Comparison of adverbs. The comparative adverb is the same as the neuter 
accusative of the comparative adjective; the superlative adverb is formed by 
changing the nominative ending -us to -è, e.g. 


adjective 

adverb 

comparative adverb 

superlative 

adverb 

longus (long) 

longé (far) 

longius 

longissimé 

fortis (, strong , brave ) 

fortiter 

fortius 

fortissimé 

Note the following irregular adverbs: 


adjective 

adverb 

comparative adverb 

superlative adverb 

bonus (good) 

bene 

melius 

optimé 

malus ( bad) 

male 

peius 

pessimé 

facilis ( easy) 

facile 

facilius 

facillimè 

niagnus (greai) 

magnopere 

magis ( more , of 

maximé (rrwst. 



degree) 

very greatly) 

uniltus ( much ) 

multum 

plùs (more, of 

plùrimum (most. 



quantity) 

very much) 

Paruus (small) 

paul(l)um 

minus 

minimé 

Pnmus (first) 

prlmum 

— 

— 


diù (fora 

diùtius 

diùtissimé 


long time) 
post (after) 

posterius 

postrémó 
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(irregular adverbs cont .) 

adjective adverb comparative adverb superlative adverb 


| Numerals 

prope ( near ) propius 

saepe ( often ) saepius 

potius ( rather ) 

cardinals 

proximè 
saepissimé 
potissimum 
( especially ) 

1 ùnus 1 

16 sedecim XVI 


2 duo II 

17 septendecim XVII 


3 trés III 

18 duodèulgintí XVIII 


4 quattuor IV 

19 ùndéuígintí XIX 


5 qulnque V 

20 uígintì XX 


6 sex VI 

30 tngintà XXX 


7 septem VII ^ 

40 quadràgintà XL 


8 octò VIII 

50 qulnquàgintà L 


9 novem IX 

100 centum C 


10 decem X 

200 ducentí, -ae, -a CC 


11 ùndecim XI 

300 trecentì, -ae, -a CCC 


12 duodecim XII 

400 quadringentí, -ae, -a 

CCCC 

13 tredecim XIII 

500 qulngentí D 


14 quattuordecim 

XIV 1,000 mílle M 


15 qulndecim XV 

2,000 duo mília MM 


••••► Notes 

1 The numbers 4- 

100 do not decline; 200-900 decline like bom, 

-ae, -a. 


2 Compound numbers: 24, for example, is uTgintT quattuor or quattuor et uTgintT 
(cf. English ‘four and twenty’). 

3 mTlle does not decline; mTlia is a 3rd declension noun, so: 
mTlle passQs = a mile (1,000 paces) 

duo mTlia passuum = 2 miles (2,000 (of) paces). 

4 Adverbial numbers: semel, bis, ter, quater, quTnquiins, sexiens, septiens, octiins, 
nouiins, deciens (once, twice, three times etc.); centiins (100 times); mTliins (1,000 
times). The ending -iins is often found as -iis. 
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ordinals 


lst primus, -a, -um 
2nd secundus, -a, -um/alter, -a, -um 
3rd tertius, -a, -um 
4th quàrtus, -a, -um 
5th qulntus, -a, -um 
6th sextus, -a, -um 
7th septimus, -a, -um 
8th octàvus, -a, -um 
9th nònus, -a, -um 
lOth decimus, -a, -um 
llth úndecimus, -a, -um 
12th duodecimus, -a, -um 
13th tertius, -a, -um decimus, -a, -um 


14th quàrtus, -a, -um decimus, 
-a, -um etc. 

19th duodèulcénsimus, -a, -um 
20th uícénsimus, -a, -um 
30th tricénsimus, -a, -um 
40th quadràgénsimus, -a, -um 
50th quínquàgénsimus, -a, -um 
60th sexàgènsimus, -a, -um 
70th septuàgènsimus, -a, -um 
80th octógènsimus, -a, -um 
90th nònàgènsimus, -a, -um 
lOOth centènsimus, -a, -um 
l,000th míllènsimus, -a, -um 


••••> Notc 

The ending -ènsimus is often found as -èsimus. 



Declension of Qnus, duo, très 



m. 

f. 

n. 


ùnus (one) 

ùna 

ùnum 

• j wíplli 

únius 

ùníus 

ùníus 


ùní 

ùní 

ùní 


ùnum 

ùnam 

ùnum 

■ 

ùnó 

ùnà 

ùnò 


m. 

f. 

n. 


duo (two) 

duae 

duo 


duòrum 

duàrum 

duòrum 


duòbus 

duàbus 

duòbus 


duòs 

duàs 

duo 


duòbus 

duàbus 

duòbus 


m. 

f. 

n. 

nom. 

très (three) 

très 

tria 

gen. 

trium 

trium 

trium 

dat. 

tribus 

tribus 

tribus 

acc. 

très 

très 

tria 

abl. 

tribus 

tribus 

tribus 
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| Pronouns 


personal pronouns 


singular 

nom. 

ego(í) v 

tú (you) 


gen. 

mel 

tuí 

suí (himself, herselfí 

dat. 

mihí 

tibí 

sibí 

acc. 

mé 

té 

s§ 

abl. 

mé 

té 

sé 

plural 

nom. 

nós (we) 

uòs (you) 


gen. 

nostrum, nostrl 

uestrum, uestń 

suí ( themselves ) 

dat. 

nòbls 

uòbís 

sibi 

acc. 

nòs 

uòs 

s§ 

abl. 

nòbls 

uòbís 

s§ 


••••►Notes 

1 Note the way the ablative of these words combines with cum (with): mecum 
(with me), nòbíscum (with us), etc. 

2 The genitives nostrí and uestrí are objective, e.g. cupidus nostrí (desirous of us, 
wanting us); the genitives nostrum and uestrum are partitive, e.g. Qnus uestrum 
(one ofyou). 

Possessive adjectives: 

meus, -a, -um ( my)* 

tuus, -a, -um (your) 

suus, -a, -um ( his own , her own ) 

noster, nostra, nostrum (our) 

uester, uestra, uestrum (your ) 

suus, -a, -um (their own) 

*A11 decline like bonus, -a, -um or pulcher, pulchr-a, pulchr-um but the 

vocative of meus is mí 

deictìc pronouns 


singular 



m. 

f. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

nom. 

hic (this) 

haec 

hoc 

ille (that) 

illa 

illud 

gen. 

huius 

huius 

huius 

illíus 

illíus 

illíus 

dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

illí 

illí 

illí 

acc. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

illum 

illam 

illud 

abl. 

hòc 

hàc 

hòc 

illò 

illà 

ilfó 
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m. 

f. n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

plural 

nom. 

hl 

hae haec 

illl 

illae 

illa 

gen. 

hòrum 

hàrum hòrum 

illòrum 

illàrum 

illòrum 

dat. 

hls 

hís hís 

illís 

illís 

illís 

acc. 

hòs 

hàs haec 

illòs 

illàs 

illa 

abl. 

hís 

hís hís 

illís 

illís 

illís 

singular 

nom. 

is* 

ea id 

ipse (self) 

ipsa 

ipsum 

gen. 

eius 

eius eius 

ipsius 

ipsíus 

ipsius 

dat. 

eí 

eí eí 

ipsí 

ipsí 

ipsí 

acc. 

eum 

eam id 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

abl. 

eò 

eà eò 

ipsò 

ipsà 

ipsò 

* (he y she y it: that) 




plural 

nom. 

eí 

eae ea 

ipsí 

ipsae 

ipsa 

gen. 

eòrum 

eàrum eòrum 

ipsòrum 

ipsàrum 

ipsòrum 

dat. 

eís 

eís eís 

ipsls 

ipsís 

ipsís 

acc. 

eòs 

eàs ea 

ipsòs 

ipsàs 

ipsa 

abl. 

eís 

eís eís 

ipsís 

ipsís 

ipsís 

singular 

nom. 

ìdem [same) eadem 

idem 



gen. 

eiusdem 

eiusdem 

eiusdem 



dat. 

eídem 

eídem 

eídem 



acc. 

eundem 

eandem 

idem 



abl. 

eòdem 

eàdem 

eòdem 




plural 


nom. 

(e)ídem 

eaedem 

eadem 

gen. 

eòrundem 

eàrundem 

eòrundem 

dat. 

elsdem 

eísdem 

elsdem 

acc. 

eòsdem 

eàsdem 

eadem 

abl. 

eísdem 

eísdem 

eísdem 


relative pronoun 



singular 

m. 

f. 

n. 

nom. 

quí ( who y 

quae 

quod 

gen. 

cuius which) 

cuius 

cuius 

dat. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

acc. 

quem 

quam 

quod 

abl. 

quò 

quà 

quò 
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Pronouns (continued) _ 

plural m. _f. _ n. 


nom. 

gen. 

dat. 

acc. 

abl. 


qul 

quòrum 

quibus 

quòs 

quibus or 
quls 


quae 
quàrum 
quibus 
qqas „ 
quibus or 
quís 


quae 

quòrum 

quibus 

quae 

quibus or 
quís 


quídam (a certain, a) declines like the relative pronoun with the suffix -dam: 
nom. quídam quaedam quoddam 

acc. quendam quandam quoddam etc. 


The interrogative pronoun quis? (who?, what?): 
nom. quis? quis? quid? 

acc. quem? quam? quid? (the rest exactly like the relative pro- 

noun) 


The interrogative adjective quT? (which?, what?): 

nom. quí? quae? quod? (exactly like the relative pronoun) 

The indefinite pronoun aliquis (someone, something) declines like quis? with 
the prefix ali-, except in the nominative singular feminine: 
aliquis aliqua aliquid etc. 

The indefinite pronoun quisquam, quicquam (anyone, anything, after a negat- 

ive) declines like quis? with the suffix -quam: 

nom. quisquam quisquam quicquam 

The indefinite pronoun quisque (each one individually): 

nom. quisque quaeque quidque (quodque) (the rest exactly like 

quis) 


Interrogatives, demonstratives, relatives, etc. 


quis?, quT? who? which? 
uter? which of two? 
quàlis? of what kind? 
quàlis? how great? 
quantus? how great? 
ubi? where? 


unde? from where? 
quò? to where? 
qua? by what way? 


is, ille, iste (ista, istud-like ille) that 

alter one or the other of two 

tális of such a kind, such 

tantus so great 

hlc here 

hinc from here 

húc to here, hither 

ibi, illíc, istTc there 

inde, illinc from there 

eò, illò, illúc, istò to there, thither 

eá by that way 
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quam? how?* 
quandó? when? 

quotiéns? how often? 
quómodo? in what way, how? 
quáré? why? 


tam so* 
nunc now 
tum, tunc then 
totiens so often 
ita in that way, thus 
idcircò for that reason 


* with adjectives and adverbs 


| Prepositions 

The following take the accusative: 


ad 

to, towards 

ante 

before 

apud 

at, near, among 

circum 

around 

circà, circiter about 

contrá 

against 

extrà 

outside 

in 

into, on to, to, against 

inter 

among 

intrà 

within 

iuxtà 

next to, beside 

per 

through 

post 

after, behind 

prope 

near 

propter 

on account of 

secundum 

along; according to 

sub 

up to: towards (of time) 

super 

above 

tràns 

across 

uitrà 

beyond 


The following take the ablative: 


from, by 

còram 

in the presence of 

cum 

with 

dè 

down from: about 

è/ex 

out of 

in 

in, on 

prò 

in front of, on behalf of 

sine 

without 

sub 

under 
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| Some expressions with prepositions 

Prepositions followed by the accusative: 


ad quadrágintà (or any number) 
nihil ad rem 

ante merTdiem v 

apud Caesarem (or any person) 
apud LTuium (or any writer) 

cdnstat inter omnès 
in dies 
in uicem 
inter sé pugnant 
per deós 
per mé licet 
prope sdlis occàsum 
sub montem 
sub noctem 


about 40 

nothing to do with the matter 
before midday, a.m. 
at Caesar’s house 
in the works of Livy 
everyone is agreed 
from day to day 
in turn 

they fight each other 
by the gods 
I give permission 
near sunset 

to the foot of the mountain 
just before night 


Prepositions followed by the ablative: 

à tergò 

mècum, tàcum f sècum, nòbíscum, uòbíscum 


dè diè in diem 
dè industriá, ex industrià 
dè integrò 
prò certò hoc habeò 


from behind 

with me, with you (sing.), with 

himself (herself, themselves), with 

us, with you (pl.) 

from day to day 

on purpose 

afresh, anew 

I am certain about this 


| Conjunctions 

Linking sentences or nouns 


at, ast 

but 

atque, ac 

and 

aut 

or 

aut... aut 

either ... or 

autem* 

however, moreover 

enim* 

for 

ergò 

and so 

et 

and 

et... et 

both ... and 

igitur** 

therefore, and so 
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itaque 

nam 

nec/neque 

nec/neque... nec/neque 

-que*** 

sed 

tamen** 
uel... uel 
uérum 


Linking sentences or nouns 

and so 
for 

and not, nor 
neither... nor 
and 
but 

but, however 
either... or 
however 


* these always come second word in their sentence 
* * these tend to come second word in their sentence 
*** translate in front ofthe Latin word to which it is joined 


Subordinating 


antequam (ante... quam) 

before 

cum 

when, since, although 

dònec 

until 

dum 

while, until 

etsí 

even if, although 

nè 

lest, that not 

nisi, ní 

unless 

priusquam 

before 

postquam 

after 

quamquam 

although 

quod 

because 

quoniam 

since 

sí 

if 

tametsT 

even though 

ubi 

when 

ut + indicative 

as, when 

ut + subjunctive 

1 (in order) that (purpose, command) 

2 (so) that (consequence) 





1 There are four main patterns into which most Latin verbs fall. We call 
these patterns Conjugations (‘joined together’ families of verbs). Thus if 
you learn these four conjugations you will be able to understand and form 
any part of the vast majority of verbs. 

There is a ‘mixed conjugation > which takes its endings mainly from the 
3rd but partly also from the 4th conjugation. 

There are a significant number of irregular verbs and we give the most 
common of these in the tables of grammar and in the lists of principal 
parts. The principal parts of active verbs generally consist of four words, 

1. the present tense active, 2. the present infinitive active, 3. the perfect 
tense active, 4. the supine (see below). 

In this Grammar, if a verb is given with the numbers 1,2,3 or 4 in brack- 
ets, this tells you to what conjugation the verb belongs. We give the princi- 
pal parts of irregular verbs. 

2 In the following tables, the numbers 1,2, and 3 (not in brackets) refer to 
‘persons’. In the singular 1 is T, 2 is ‘you’, and 3 is ‘he’, ‘she’ or ‘it’. In the 
plural, 1 is ‘we’, 2 is ‘you’, and 3 is ‘they’. (In the principal parts, the pre- 
sent and perfect tenses are given in the first person singular.) 

3 Almost all of the terms we use when talking about Latin verbs are used in 
English grammar. But note the following: 

deponent — this is used of verbs which are passive in form but active in 
meaning, e.g. cònor (1) (I try) and ùtor (3) (I use). Deponent verbs have 
no supine and their principal parts consist of 1. the present tense, 2. the 
present infinitive, 3. the perfect tense. 

supine — this is a part of the verb (the fourth of the principal parts) from 
which other forms of the verb, especially the passive, and also derived 
nouns can be predicted. It is occasionally used in its own right (see p. 97). 

the imperfect tense — this tense usually expresses continuous or repeated 
or incomplete action in the past, e.g. ‘I was doing...’ It can also have the 
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meanings ‘I began to../ (inceptive) and ‘I tried to../ (conative). 

the perfect tense — this tense is both a pure perfect tense, e.g. ‘I have 
doneand a simple past tense, e.g. ‘I did ...’ (aorist). 

the future perfect tense — ‘I shall have done...’, ‘you will have done’, etc. 

v * 

a finite verb — a verb in a tense. 

indicative — this term tells us that a verb in a tense is not in the subjunct- 
ive (see below). It is making a statement. 

the subjunctive — the various uses of the subjunctive will become 
increasingly evident as this Grammar is studied. However, it is worth 
remarking that the subjunctive is used in English. The following citations 
are taken from The Oxford English Grammar (published in 1996): 

® Israel insists that it remain in charge on the borders... 
o |f they decide that it's necessary then so be it. 
o ... you can teach him if needbe. 

® ... more customers are demanding that financial services be tailored 
to their needs. 

• He said Sony would not object even if Columbia were to make a 
movie critical of the late Emperor Hirohito. 

Words such as ‘may’, ‘might’, ‘would’, ‘should’, and ‘could’ can also be 
helpful when translating the Latin subjunctive. 

The subjunctive in a main clause is likely to be: 

(a) jussive (giving an order). See p. 89. 

(b) awish: 

• stet haec urbs! (Cicero, Pro Milone, 33) 

• May thiscity stand! 

(c) deliberative (thinking about things): 

• quid agam? 

• What am I to do? 

• quóme nunc uertam? (Cicero, ad Atticum, 10.12.1) 

• Where should I turn to now? 

4 The perfect and pluperfect passive indicative and subjunctive, the future 
perfect passive indicative, the future and perfect participles, and the 
future infinitive active and perfect infinitive passive are all given in their 
masculine forms. They are made up of parts of the verb sum (I am) and a 
participle. The participle, being an adjective, must agree with the subject 
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of the verb. Thus, if the subject is feminine or neuter, the ending of the 
participle will be in the appropriate gender and not the masculine one 
given in these charts. Compare: 
puerí monití sunt 
The boys have been advised 
puelia monita est 
The girl has been advised 
uerba dicta sunt 
The words have been spoken 
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| Ist conjugation—stems in -a 


I Active Indicative 

1 v 


present 

singular 

plural 


1 par-5 (prepare) 

1 parà-mus 


2 parà-s 

2 parà-tis 


3 para-t 

3 para-nt 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 parà-bò 

1 parà-bimus 


2 parà-bis 

2 parà-bitis 


3 parà-bit 

3 parà-bunt 

imperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 parà-bam 

1 parà-bàmus 


2 parà-bàs 

2 parà-bàtis 


3 parà-bat 

3 parà-bant 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 paràu-I 

1 paràu-imus 


2 paràu-istl 

2 paràu-istis 


3 paràu-it 

3 paràu-érunt (-ère) 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 paràu-erò 

1 paràu-erimus 


2 paràu-eris 

2 paràu-eritis 


3 paràu-erit 

3 paràu-erint 

piuperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 paràu-eram 

1 paràu-eràmus 


2 paràu-eràs 

2 paràu-eràtis 


3 paràu-erat 

3 paràu-erant 
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| Active Subjunctive 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 par-em 

2 par-és 

3 par-et 

1 par-èmus 

2 par-étis 

3 par-ent 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 parár-em 

2 paràr-és 

3 paràr-et 

1 paràr-èmus 

2 paràr-étis 

3 paràr-ent 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràu-erim 

2 paràu-eris 

3 paràu-erit 

1 paràu-erimus 

2 paràu-eritis 

3 paràu-erint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràu-issem 

2 paràu-issés 

3 paràu-isset 

1 paràu-issèmus 

2 paràu-issètis 

3 paràu-issent 


1 Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



parà 

paràte 


[nfinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


paràre 

paràuisse (paràsse) 

paràtúrus esse 

Participles 

present 

future 



paràns 

paràtùrus 



Gerund 


parandum 


Supine 


paràtum 
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1 2nd conjugation—stems in -e 

1 Active Indicative 

1 \ - 

present 

singular 

plural 


1 mone-ò ( advise, warrì) 1 moné-mus 


2 moné-s 

2 monè-tis 


3 mone-t 

3 mone-nt 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 moné-bò 

1 monè-bimus 


2 moné-bis 

2 moné-bitis 


3 monè-bit 

3 monè-bunt 

imperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monè-bam 

1 moné-bàmus 


2 monè-bàs 

2 monè-bàtis 


3 monè-bat 

3 monè-bant 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monu-T 

1 monu-imus 


2 monu-istl 

2 monu-istis 


3 monu-it 

3 monu-èrunt (-ère) 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monu-erò 

1 monu-erimus 


2 monu-eris 

2 monu-eritis 


3 monu-erit 

3 monu-erint 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monu-eram 

1 monu-eràmus 


2 monu-eràs 

2 monu-eràtis 


3 monu-erat 

3 monu-erant 
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| Active Subjunctive 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 mone-am 

2 mone-ás 

3 mone-at 

1 mone-àmus 

2 mone-àtis 

3 mone-ant 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 monér-em 

2 monér-es 

3 monér-et 

1 monèr-èmus 

2 monèr-ètis 

3 monér-ent 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 monu-erim 

2 monu-eris 

3 monu-erit 

1 monu-erimus 

2 monu-eritis 

3 monu-erint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 monu-issem 

2 monu-issés 

3 monu-isset 

1 monu-issèmus 

2 monu-issètis 

3 monu-issent 


| Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



monè 

monète 


(nfinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


monère 

monuisse 

monitúrus esse 

Participles 

present 

future 



monéns 

monitùrus 


Gerund 

monendum 

Supine 

monitum 
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13rd conjugation—stems in consonants 

I Active Indicative 

« x - 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 reg-ò (rulé) 

2 reg-is 

3 reg-it 

1 reg-imus 

2 reg-itis 

3 reg-unt 


future 

singular 

plural 



1 reg-am 

2 reg-és 

3 reg-et 

1 reg-èmus 

2 reg-ètis 

3 reg-ent 


ímperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 regé-bam 

2 regè-bàs 

3 regè-bat 

1 regé-bàmus 

2 regè-bàtis 

3 regè-bant 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 réx-I 

2 rèx-istl 

3 rèx-it 

1 rèx-imus 

2 rèx-istis 

3 rèx-èrunt (-ère) 


future perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 rèx-erò 

2 rèx-eris 

3 rèx-erit 

1 rèx-erimus 

2 rèx-eritis 

3 rèx-erint 


piuperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 réx-eram 

2 réx-eràs 

3 rèx-erat 

1 rèx-eràmus 

2 rèx-eràtis 

3 rèx-erant 
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| Active Subjunctive 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 reg-am 

2 reg-às 

3 reg-at 

1 reg-àmus 

2 reg-àtis 

3 reg-ant 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 reger-em 

2 reger-és 

3 reger-et 

1 reger-èmus 

2 reger-ètis 

3 reger-ent 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 rèx-erim 

2 réx-eris 

3 rèx-erit 

1 rèx-erìmus 

2 rèx-erítis 

3 rèx-erint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 rèx-issem 

2 rèx-issès 

3 rèx-isset 

1 rèx-issèmus 

2 réx-issètis 

3 rèx-issent 


| Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

pluraí 



1 rege 

regite 


[nfinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


regere 

rèxisse 

rèctúrus esse 

farticiples 

present 

future 



regéns 

rèctùrus 


Gerund 

regendum 

Supine 

rèctum 
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14th conjugation—stems in -i 

| Active indicative 


present 

singular 

plural 


1 audi-5 ( hear ) 

1 audí-mus 


2 audl-s 

2 audí-tis 


3 audi-t 

3 audi-unt 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 audi-am 

1 audi-émus 


2 audi-és 

2 audi-étis 


3 audi-et 

3 audi-ent 

imperfect 

singuíar 

plural 


1 audié-bam 

1 audiè-bàmus 


2 audié-bàs 

2 audiè-bàtis 


3 audiè-bat 

3 audiè-bant 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 audlu-I 

1 audíu-imus 


2 audíu-istí 

2 audíu-istis 


3 audíu-it 

3 audlu-érunt (-ère) 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 audíu-erò 

1 audíu-erimus 


2 audíu-eris 

2 audìu-eritis 


3 audíu-erit 

3 audíu-erint 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 audíu-eram 

1 audíu-eràmus 


2 audlu-eràs 

2 audíu-eràtis 


3 audìu-erat 

3 audíu-erant 
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| Active Subjunctive 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 audi-am 

2 audi-ás 

3 audi-at 

1 audi-àmus 

2 audi-àtis 

3 audi-ant 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 audlr-em 

2 audìr-ès 

3 audlr-et 

1 audír-èmus 

2 audír-ètis 

3 audír-ent 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 audlu-erim 

2 audíu-erìs 

3 audíu-erit 

1 audíu-erìmus 

2 audíu-erìtis 

3 audíu-erint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 audíu-issem 

2 audíu-issés 

3 audíu-isset 

1 audíu-issèmus 

2 audlu-issètis 

3 audíu-issent 


| Other forms 



imperative 

singular 

plural 



audí 

audíte 


Infinitives 


perfect 

future 


audíre 

audíuisse (audlsse) 

audítùrus esse 

Participles 

present 

future 



audièns 

audítùrus 


Gerund 

audiendum 

Supine 

audítum 
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| Mixed conjugation 

| Active Indicative 


present 

singular 

plural 


1 capi-5 ( take) 

1 capi-mus 


2 capi-s 

2 capi-tis 


3 capi-t 

3 capi-unt 

future 

singuìar 

píural 


1 capi-am 

1 capi-èmus 


2 capi-és 

2 capi-ètis 


3 capi-et 

3 capi-ent 

imperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 capiè-bam 

1 capiè-bàmus 


2 capié-bàs 

2 capiè-bàtis 


3 capiè-bat 

3 capiè-bant 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 cèp-I 

1 cèp-imus 


2 cèp-istí 

2 cèp-istis 


3 cèp-it 

3 cèp-èrunt (ère) 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 cèp-erò 

1 cèp-erimus 


2 cèp-eris 

2 cép-eritis 


3 cèp-erit 

3 cèp-erint 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 cèp-eram 

1 cèp-eràmus 


2 cèp-eràs 

2 cèp-eràtis 


3 cèp-erat 

3 cèp-erant 
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| Active Subjunctive 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 capi-am 

2 capi-às 

3 capi-at 

1 capi-àmus 

2 capi-àtis 

3 capi-ant 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 caper-em 

2 caper-ès 

3 caper-et 

1 caper-èmus 

2 caper-ètis 

3 caper-ent 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 cép-erim 

2 cép-eris 

3 cép-erit 

1 cèp-erimus 

2 cèp-eritis 

3 cèp-erint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 cép-issem 

2 cèp-issès 

3 cép-isset 

1 cèp-issèmus 

2 cèp-issétis 

3 cép-issent 


| Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



cape 

capite 


Infinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


capere 

cèpisse 

captúrus esse 

Participles 

present 

future 



capiéns 

captùrus 


Gerund 

capiendum 

Supine 

captum 
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| Ist conjugation—stems in -a 


| Passive Indicative 


present 

singular 

plural 



1 par-or 

2 parà-ris 

3 parà-tur 

1 parà-mur 

2 parà-minl 

3 para-ntur 


future 

singular 

plural 



1 parà-bor 

2 parà-beris 

3 parà-bitur 

1 parà-bimur 

2 parà-biminl 

3 parà-buntur 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 parà-bar 

2 parà-bàris 

3 parà-bàtur 

1 parà-bàmur 

2 parà-bàminí 

3 parà-bantur 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràtus sum 

2 paràtus es 

3 paràtus est 

1 paràtí sumus 

2 paràtl estis 

3 paràtí sunt 


future perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràtus erò 

2 paràtus eris 

3 paràtus erit 

1 paràtí erimus 

2 paràtí eritis 

3 paràtí erunt 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràtus eram 

2 paràtus eràs 

3 paràtus erat 

1 paràtí eràmus 

2 paràtí eràtis 

3 paràtí erant 
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| Passive Subjunctive 

present 

singular 

plural 



1 par-er 

2 par-èris 

3 par-ètur 

1 par-èmur 

2 par-èminl 

3 par-entur 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràr-er 

2 paràr-èris 

3 paràr-ètur 

1 paràr-èmur 

2 paràr-èminl 

3 paràr-entur 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràtus sim 

2 paràtus sls 

3 paràtus sit 

1 paràtl slmus 

2 paràtl sTtis 

3 paràtT sint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 paràtus essem 

2 paràtus essés 

3 paràtus esset 

1 paràtT essèmus 

2 paràtT essétis 

3 paràtT essent 


| Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



paràre 

[paràminT] 


Infinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


paràń 

paràtus esse 

paràtum TrT 

Participle 


Gerundive 

parandus 


paràtus 
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12nd conjugation—stems in -e 

| Passive Indicative 


present 

singuiar 

plural 


1 mone-or 

1 monè-mur 


2 moné-ris 

2 monè-minl 


3 moné-tur 

3 mone-ntur 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 moné-bor 

1 monè-bimur 


2 moné-beris 

2 monè-biminl 


3 moné-bitur 

3 monè-buntur 

imperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 moné-bar 

1 monè-bàmur 


2 monè-bàris 

2 monè-bàminl 


3 monè-bàtur 

3 monè-bantur 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monitus sum 

1 monití sumus 


2 monitus es 

2 monití estis 


3 monitus est 

3 monití sunt 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monitus ero 

1 monití erimus 


2 monitus eris 

2 monitì eritis 


3 monitus erit 

3 monití erunt 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 monitus eram 

1 monití eràmus 


2 monitus eràs 

2 monití eràtis 


3 monitus erat 

3 monití erant 
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' ““ 




| Passive Subjunctive 



present 

singular 

plural 



1 mone-ar 

2 mone-àris 

3 mone-àtur 

1 mone-àmur 

2 mone-àminl 

3 mone-antur 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 monér-er 

2 monèr-éris 

3 monér-étur 

1 monèr-èmur 

2 monèr-èminí 

3 monèr-entur 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 monitus sim 

2 monitus sls 

3 monitus sit 

1 monitl símus 

2 monití sítis 

3 monití sint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 monitus essem 

2 monitus essès 

3 monitus esset 

1 monití essèmus 

2 monitl essètis 

3 monití essent 


I Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



monère 

[monèminí] 


Infinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


monèrl 

monitus esse 

monitum ín 

Participles 

perfect 

Gerundive 

monendus 


monitus 
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13rd conjugation—stems in consonants 


| Passive Indicative 


present 

singular 

plural 


1 reg-or 

1 reg-imur 


2 reg-eris 

2 reg-iminl 


3 reg-itur 

3 reg-untur 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 reg-ar 

1 reg-èmur 


2 reg-éris 

2 reg-èminl 


3 reg-étur 

3 reg-entur 

imperfect 

singular 

pluraí 


1 reg-èbar 

1 reg-èbàmur 


2 reg-ébàris 

2 reg-èbàminí 


3 reg-ébàtur 

3 reg-èbantur 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 réctus sum 

1 rèctí sumus 


2 rèctus es 

2 rèctí estis 


3 réctus est 

3 réctí sunt 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 rèctus erò 

1 réctí erimus 


2 rèctus eris 

2 réctí eritis 


3 rèctus erit 

3 rèctí erunt 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 rèctus eram 

1 réctí eràmus 


2 rèctus eràs 

2 réctí eràtis 


3 réctus erat 

3 rèctí erant 
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| passive Subjunctive 

present 

singular 

plural 



1 reg-ar 

2 reg-àris 

3 reg-àtur 

1 reg-àmur 

2 reg-àminl 

3 reg-antur 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 reger-er 

2 reger-éris 

3 reger-étur 

1 reger-èmur 

2 reger-èminí 

3 reger-entur 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 rèctus sim 

2 réctus sls 

3 rèctus sit 

1 rèctí símus 

2 rèctí sítis 

3 rèctí sint 


pìuperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 rèctus essem 

2 rèctus essès 

3 rèctus esset 

1 rèctl essèmus 

2 rèctí essètis 

3 rèctí essent 


| Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



regere 

[regiminl] 


Infinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


regí 

rèctus esse 

rèctum írí 

farticiples 

perfect 

Gerundive 

regendus 


réctus 
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14th conjugation—stems in -i 


| Passive Indicative 


present 

singuiar 

plural 


1 audi-or 

1 audí-mur 


2 audl-ris 

2 audl-miní 


3 audl-tur 

3 audi-untur 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 audi-ar 

1 audi-émur 


2 audi-éris 

2 audi-èminí 


3 audi-ètur 

3 audi-entur 

imperfect 

singular 

pìural 


1 audi-ébar 

1 audi-èbàmur 


2 audi-ébàris 

2 audi-èbàminí 


3 audi-ébàtur 

3 audi-èbantur 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 audítus sum 

1 audltí sumus 


2 audìtus es 

2 audltl estis 


3 audítus est 

3 audítí sunt 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 audítus eró 

1 audítí erimus 


2 audítus eris 

2 audítì eritis 


3 audítus erit 

3 audítí erunt 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 audítus eram 

1 audítí eràmus 


2 audltus eràs 

2 audítí eràtis 


3 audítus erat 

3 audítí erant 
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| passive Subjunctive 

present 

singular 

plural 



1 audi-ar 

2 audi-àris 

3 audi-àtur 

1 audi-àmur 

2 audi-àminí 

3 audi-antur 


imperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 audlr-er 

2 audír-éris 

3 audír-étur 

1 audír-èmur 

2 audír-éminí 

3 audlr-entur 


perfect 

singular 

plural 



1 audítus sim 

2 audítus sís 

3 audítus sit 

1 audítí símus 

2 audltl sítis 

3 audítl sint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 audítus essem 

2 audítus essés 

3 audítus esset 

1 audítí essèmus 

2 audítí essètis 

3 audítí essent 


| Other forms 



Imperative 

singular 

plural 



audíre 

[audíminí] 


Infìnitives 


perfect 

future 


audírí 

audítus esse 

audítum íri 

Participles 

perfect 

Gerundive 

audiendus 


audltus 
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| Mixed conjugation 

| Passive Indicative 


present 

singular 

plural 


1 capi-or 

1 cap-imur 


2 cap-eris 

2 cap-iminl 


3 cap-itur 

3 capi-untur 

future 

singular 

plural 


1 capi-ar 

1 capi-èmur 


2 capi-èris 

2 capi-èminl 


3 capi-étur 

3 capi-entur 

imperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 capi-èbar 

1 capi-èbàmur 


2 capi-èbàris 

2 capi-èbàminí 


3 capi-èbàtur 

3 capi-èbantur 

perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 captus sum 

1 captí sumus 


2 captus es 

2 captí estis 


3 captus est 

3 captí sunt 

future perfect 

singular 

plural 


1 captus erò 

1 captí erimus 


2 captus eris 

2 captl eritis 


3 captus erit 

3 captí erunt 

pluperfect 

singular 

plural 


1 captus eram 

1 captl eràmus 


2 captus eràs 

2 captí eràtis 


3 captus erat 

3 captí erant 
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| Passive Subjunctive 


present 

singuiar 

piural 



1 capi-ar 

2 capi-àris 

3 capi-àtur 

1 capi-àmur 

2 capi-àminí 

3 capi-antur 


imperfect 

singuiar 

plural 



1 caper-er 

2 caper-éris 

3 caper-étur 

1 caper-èmur 

2 caper-èminí 

3 caper-entur 


perfect 

singuiar 

piural 



1 captus sim 

2 captus sls 

3 captus sit 

1 captl símus 

2 captí sítis 

3 captí sint 


pluperfect 

singular 

plural 



1 captus essem 

2 captus esses 

3 captus esset 

1 captí essèmus 

2 captí essètis 

3 captí essent 


I Other forms 



Imperative 

singuiar 

plural 



capere 

[capiminl] 


Infinitives 

present 

perfect 

future 


capl 

captus esse 

captum Iń 

farticiples 

perfect 



captus 

Gerundive 

capiendus 
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| Deponent verbs (passive in form, active in meaning) 


Indicative 

Subjunctive 

present 

cònor ( try ) 

còner 

future 

cònábor 


imperfect 

cònábar 

cònàrer 

perfect 

cònátus sum 

cònàtus sim 

future perfect 

cònàtus erò 


pluperfect 

cònàtus eram 

cònàtus essem 

Imperative 

singular 

cònàre 


plural 

[cònàminl] 


Infinitives 

present 

cònàń 


perfect 

cònàtus esse 


future 

cònàtùrus esse 


Participles 

present 

cònàns 


perfect 

cònàtus 


future 

cònàtùrus 



Gerund 



cònandum 



Gerundive 



cònandus 
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| Irregular verbs 


Indicatíves 

sum: 1 am 

possum: 1 am able 

eò: 1 go 

present 

singular 


1 sum 

possum 

eò 


2 es 

potes 

Is 


3 est 

potest 

it 

plural 


1 sumus 

possumus 

Tmus 


2 estis 

potestis 

Itis 


3 sunt 

possunt 

eunt 


future 

singular 


1 erò 

pot-erò 

í-bò 


2 eris 

pot-eris 

í-bis 


3 erit 

pot-erit 

í-bit 

plural 


1 erimus 

pot-erimus 

í-bimus 


2 eritis 

pot-eritis 

í-bitis 


3 erunt 

pot-erunt 

I-bunt 


imperfect 

singular 


1 eram 

pot-eram 


í-bam 


2 eràs 

pot-eràs 


í-bàs 


3 erat 

pot-erat 


I-bat 

plural 


1 eràmus 

pot-eràmus 


í-bàmus 


2 eràtis 

pot-eràtis 


í-bàtis 


3 erant 

pot-erant 


í-bant 

perfect 

stem fu- 

potu- 

i- 

Tu- 

smgular 


1 fu-í 

potu-I 

i-I 

or íu-í 


2 fu-istí 

potu-istí 

Istí 

lu-istí 


3 fu-it 

potu-it 

i-it 

lu-it 
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perfect stem fu- 

potu- 

i- Tu- 

plural 


1 fu-imus 

2 fu-istis 

3 fu-érunt 
(-ére) 

potu-imus 

potu-istis 

potu-èrunt 

í-ère) 

i-imus lu-imus 

Istis lu-istis 

i-èrunt íu-érunt 

(-ère) 

future perfect 


fu-eró etc. 

potu-erò etc. 

i-eró etc. 

pluperfect 


fu-eram etc. 

potu-eram etc. 

i-eram etc. 

Subjunctíves 




present 


sim etc. 

possim etc. 

eam etc. 

imperfect 


essem etc. 

possem etc. 

Irem etc. 

perfect 


fu-erim etc. 

potu-erim etc. 

i-erim etc., ìu-erim etc. 

pluperfect 


fu-issem etc. 

potu-issem etc. 

íssem etc., íu-issem etc. 


Imperative 


singular 


es, estó 

— I 

plural 


este 

— íte 

Infinitives 



present 


esse 

posse íre 

perfect 


fuisse 


potuisse 


Tsse 
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future 


futùrus esse, fore 

— itùrus esse 


Participle 




present 


— 

[poténs] iéns, euntis 


future 

Gerund 

futùrus 

— itùrus 



uolò, uelle, uoluí 
nòlò, nòlle, nòluí 
màlo, màlle, màluT 
ferò, ferre, tull, làtum 

— eundum 

1 wish, 1 am willing 

1 am unwilling, 1 refuse 

1 prefer 

1 carry, bear 


present 


active 

passive 




1 uolò 

nòlò 

màlò 

ferò 

feror 


2 uís 

nòn uís 

màuís 

fers 

ferris 


3 uult 

nòn uult 

màuult 

fert 

fertur 

plural 


1 uolumus 

nòlumus 

màlumus 

ferimus 

ferimur 


2 uultis 

nòn uultis 

màuultis 

fertis 

feriminí 


3 uolunt 

nòlunt 

màlunt 

ferunt 

feruntur 


future 


singular 



1 uolam 

2 uolés 

3 uolet etc. 

nòlam 
nòlès 
nòlet etc. 

màlam 
màlés 
màlet etc. 

feram 
ferès 
feret etc. 

ferar 
ferèris 
ferètur etc 

imperfect 


uolébam 

nòlébam 

màlèbam 

ferèbam. 

ferèbar 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

perfect 


uolul etc. 


nólul etc. 


màluí etc. tulí etc. 


làtus sum 
etc. 
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active 

passive 

future perfect 


uoluerò 

nòluerò 

màluerò 

tulerò etc. 

làtus erò 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


etc. 

pluperfect 


uolueram 

nòlueram 

màlueram 

tuleram 

làtus eram 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

subjunctives 






present 


uelim etc. 

nòlim etc. 

màlim etc. 

feram etc. 

ferar etc. 

imperfect 


uellem etc. 

nòllem etc. 

màllem etc. 

ferrem etc. 

ferrer etc. 

perfect 


uoluerim 

nóluerim 

màluerim 

tulerim 

làtus erim 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

pluperfect 


uoluissem 

nòluissem 

màluissem 

tulissem 

làtus 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

essem etc. 

Imperative 







*— 

nòll 

— 

fer 

[ferre] 


— 

nòllte 

— 

ferte 

— 

Infinitives 






present 


uelle 

nòlle 

màlle 

ferre 

ferri 

perfect 


uoluisse 

nòluisse 

màluisse 

tulisse 

làtus esse 

future 


làtùrus esse làtum Tri 
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Participles 


present 


uoléns noléns — 

ferèns 

— 

perfect 


— — — 

— 

latus 

future 


— — — 

làtùrus 

— 

Gerund 


— — — 

ferendum 

— 

Gerundive 


— — — 

— 

ferendus 

fìò, fierí 

I become, I am made 




This verb only exists in the present, future, and imperfect and takes the place 
of the equivalent passive forms of facio (I make). 


indicative subjunctive 


singular 


1 ftò 

fiam 


2 fís 

fíàs 


3 fit 

fíat 

plural 


1 [flmus] 

fíàmus 


2 [fítis] 

fíàtis 


3 fíunt 

flant 

future 


1 fTam 

2 flés 

3 fíet etc. 
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imperfect 

1 flébam fierem 

2 fíébàs fierés 

3 fíébat etc. fieret etc. 


Principal parts of verbs: Ist, 2nd and 4th conjugations 


Regular verbs 



present 

infinitive 


supine 

lst 

parò 

paràre 

paràul 

paràtum 

2nd 

moneò 

monère 

monuí 

monitum 


audiò 

audlre 

audíuí 

audítum 


The following are irregular: 

Ist conjugation 


1 Perfect -uí 


2 


3 


cubò, cubàre, cubuT, cubitum 
domò, domáre, domuT, domitum 
secò, secàre, secuT, sectum 
uetò, uetàre, uetuT, uetitum 

I lie down 

I tame 

I cut 

I forbid 

Perfect with lengthened vowel 

iuuò, iuuàre, iQuT iutum 

lauò, lauàre, làuT, lautum, or lòtum 

I help 

I wash 

Reduplicated perfect 

dò, dare, dedT, datum 
stò, stàre, stetT, statum 

I give 

I stand 

2nd conjugation 



1 Perfect -uí, supine -tum or -sum 

cènsed, cènsere, censuí, cénsum 
doceó, docere, docuT, doctum 
teneo, tenére, tenuT, tentum 


I judge, vote 
I teach 
Ihold 
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2 Perfect -iuT 

déleo, dilere, diliuí, dilitum I destroy 
fleó, flire, fliuT, flitum I weep 


3 Perfect -sT 

ardeo, ardire, arsT 

auged, augire, auxT, auctum 

fulgeó, fulgire, fulsT 

iubed, iubire, iussT, iussum 

lúced, lOcire, IQxT 

IQgeo, IQgire, IQxT 

manei, manire, mànsT, mànsum 

rTdeo, rTdire, rTsT, rTsum 

suàdeò, suàdire, suàsT, suàsum 

torquei, torquire, torsT, tortum 


I burn, am on fire 
I increase 
I shine 
I order 
I shine 
I mourn 
I stay, remain 
I laugh 

dat. I persuade 

I twist, torture 


4 Perfect with lengthened vowel 

caued, cauire, càuT, cautum 
faueo, fauire, fàuT, fautum + dat. 
fouei, fouire, fiuT, fotum 
moueo, mouire, mouT, mòtum 
sedeo, sedire, sidT, sessum 
uideò, uidire, uTdT, uTsum 
uoueò, uouire, uòuT, uòtum 


I beware 
I favour 

I cherish, look after 
I move 
I sit 
I see 
I vow 


5 Verbs with reduplicated perfect 

mordeò, mordire, momordT, morsum 

pendeò, pendère, pependT 

spondeò, spondire, spopondT, spònsum 

but respondeò, respondire, respondT, respònsum 


I bite 
I hang 
I pledge 
I answer 


••••>Note 

Compound verbs do not have reduplicated perfects, except for compounds of dò 
(I give) and stò (I stand). 


4th conjugation 


1 Perfect in -uT 

aperiò, aperire, aperuT, apertum I open 
operiò, operire, operuT, opertum I cover 

saliò, sarire, saluT I dance 
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2 Perfect in -sí 

sentió, sentíre, sensT, sinsum I feel 

uincio, uincTre, uTnxT, umcturn I bind 

3 Perfect with lengthened vowel 

uenio, uernre, uinT, uentum I come 


3rd conjugation 


1a Perfect -sT, supine -tum 


carpò, carpere, carpsT, carptum 

I pick 

cingò, cingere, cmxT, cTnctum 

I surround 

dTcò, dTcere, dTxT, dictum 

I say, tell 

dQcó, ducere, dOxT, ductum 

I lead 

fingò, fingere, fTnxT, fictum 

I shape, pretend 

gerò, gerere, gessT, gestum 

I carry, wear 

intellegò, intellegere, intellixT, intellictum 

I understand 

iungò, iungere, iOnxT, iùnctum 

I join 

neglegò, neglegere, neglixT, neglictum 

I neglect 

nObò, nObere, nflpsT, nOptum 

I marry 

regò, regere, rixT, rictum 

I rule 

scrlbò, scrlbere, scrTpsT, scrTptum 

I write 

sùmò, sQmere, sumpsT, sOmptum 

I take 

surgó, surgere, surrixT, surrictum 

I rise, get up 
(a compound of regò) 

tegò, tegere, tixT, tictum 

I cover 

trahò, trahere, tràxT, tractum 

I drag 

uehò, uehere, uixT, uectum 

I carry 

uTuò, uTuere, uTxT, uTctum 

I live 


••••> Note 

regò, surgò, tegò, trahò, uehò and their compounds lengthen the vowel of the stem in 
the perfect. 


1 b Perfect -sT, supine -sum 

cidò, cidere, cessT, cessum 
claudò, claudere, clausT, clausum 
iuàdò, iuàdere, iuàsT, iuàsum 
laedò, laedere, laesT, laesum 
ludò, ludere, IQsT, IGsum 
mittò, mittere, mTsT, missum 
plaudò, plaudere, plausT, plausum 


I withdraw, yield (‘go’ in compounds) 
I shut 
I escape 
I hurt, harm 
I play 
I send 

I clap, applaud 
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Note 

1. This is especially common with verbs whose roots end in -t or -d. 

2. Compound verbs usually form the perfect in the same way as the simple verb, 
e.g. pròcedò, pròcedere, pròcessí, pròcessum (I go forward), remittò, remittere, 
remísí, remissum (I send back). But some compounds opt for a perfect in -sí even 
when the simple verb has another formation, e.g. inteliegò (simple verb legò, see 3 
below). 


2a Perfect stem the same as the present, supine -tum 


cónstituò, cònstituere, cònstituT, cònstitútum I decide 
induò, induere, induT, indQtum I put on 

metuò, metuere, metuT, metutum I fear 

soluò, soluere, soluT, solutum I loose 

uoluò, uoluere, uoluT, uolQtum I roll 


2b Perfect stem the same as the present, supine -sum 


accendò, accendere, accendT, accensum 
ascendò, ascendere, ascendT, ascensum 
descendò, déscendere, descendT, descònsum 
dèfendò, dèfendere, dèfendT, dèfènsum 
uertò, uertere, uertT, uersum 


I light (a fire) 
I climb 
I climb down 
I defend 
I turn 


2c Perfect stem the same as the present but no supine 

bibò, bibere, bibT I drink 
uTsò, uTsere, uTsT I go to see 


3 Verbs showing a lengthened vowel in the perfect, supine -tum 


agò, agere, ègT, actum 
cògò, cògere, coègT, coactum 
emò, emere, èmT, èmptum 
legò, legere, lègT, lèctum 
frangò*, frangere, frègT, fràctum 
relinquò*, relinquere, relTquT, relictum 
rumpò*, rumpere, rùpT, ruptum 
uincò*, uincere, uTcT, uictum 


I do, I drive 

I drive together, I compel 
I buy 

I read, I gather 
I break 
I leave 
I burst open 
Iconquer 


••••> Note 

Verbs marked* insert n (m before p) in the present, which is dropped in perfect and 
supine, e.g. fra-n-gò, original stem frag-, hence frègT, fràctum. 
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4a Verbs with reduplicated perfect, supine -tum 

Compound verbs do not have reduplicated perfects, except for compounds of dò 
(I give) and stò (I stand). 


addò, addere, addidí, additum 

canò, canere, ceciní, cantum 

(còn)sistò, (còn)sistere, (còn)stití, (còn)stitum 

tangò, tangere, tetigí, tàctum 

tendò, tendere, tetendT, tentum or tènsúm 

but contendò, contendere, contendí, contentum 


I add (so all compounds of dò) 
I sing 
I stand 
Itouch 
I stretch 
I march, hasten 


4b Verbs with reduplicated perfect, supine -sum 


cadò, cadere, cecidT, cásum I fall 

caedò, caedere, cecTdT, caesum I beat, kill 

currò, currere, cucurrT, cursum I run 

discò, discere, didicT I learn 

parcò, parcere, pepercT, parsum + dat. I spare 

peliò, pellere, pepulT, pulsum I drive 

poscò, poscere, poposcT I demand 


••••>Note 

Compounds of cadò, caedò, curròand pellòdo not have reduplicated perfects, e.g. 


occidò, occidere, occidT, occàsum 

I fall down, die 

occTdò, occTdere, occTdT, occTsum 

Ikill 

occurrò, occurrere, occurrT occursum 

I run to meet, meet 

expellò, expellere, expulT expulsum 

I drive out 

Verbs forming perfect -uT 


arcessò, arcessere, arcessTuT, arcessltum 

I summon 

colò, colere, coluT, cultum 

1 cultivate 

petò, petere, petTuT, petììum 

I seek 

pònò, pònere, posuT, positum 

I place 

quaerò, quaerere, quaesTuT, quaesltum 

I ask, seek 

sinò, sinere, sTuT, situm 

I allow 

but dèsinò, dèsinere, dèsiT, dèsitum 

I cease 

spernò, spernere, sprèuT, sprètum 

I despise 


5b Inceptive verbs (i.e. verbs which express the beginnings of actions) 


••••>Note 

The present of these verbs is formed with a suffix -scò that is not an essential part 
of the verbal stem. 


cognòscò, cognòscere, cognòuT, cognitum 
crèscò, crèscere, crèuT, crètum 
nòscò, nòscere, nòuT, nòtum 
quièscò, quièscere, quièuT, quiètum 


I get to know, learn 
I grow 

I get to know 
I rest 
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| Mixed conjugation 


capiò, capere, cépT, captum 

I take 

cupio, cupere, cupTuT, cupitum 

I desire 

facio, facere, fecT, factum 

I make, do 

fugid, fugere, ffigT 

I flee 

iacifi iacere, iecT, iactum 

I throw 

rapio, rapere, rapuT, raptum 

I seize 

(Tn)spiciò, (Tn)spicere, (Tn)spexT, (fn)spectum 

I look at 


| Deponentverbs 

Ist conjugation (aìi reguìar) 

cònor, cònàrT, cònàtus sum I try 

2nd conjugation 

cònfiteor, cònfitèrT, cònfessus sum 

I confess 

reor, ròrT, ratus sum 

I think 

uereor, ueròrT, ueritus sum 

I fear 

3rd conjugation 

amplector, amplectT, amplexus sum 

I embrace 

fruor, fruT, frfictus sum + abl. 

I enjoy 

fungor, fungT, ffinctus sum + abl. 

I perform 

làbor, làbT, làpsus sum 

I slip, glide 

loquor, loquT, locfitus sum 

I speak 

queror, querT, questus sum 

I complain 

sequor, sequT, secfitus sum 

I follow 


••••> Note 

The present of these verbs is formed with a suffix in -scor that is not an essential 
part of the verb stem. 


íràscor, TràscT, Tràtus sum + dat. 
nancTscor, nancTscT, nactus (or nànctus) sum 
nàscor, nàscT, nàtus sum 
nítor, nltT, rnxus sum (or nTsus) sum 
obiTuTscor, oblTuTscT, oblltus sum + gen. 
proficTscor, proficTscT, profectus sum 
reuertor, reuertT, reuersus sum 
fitor, fitT, fisus sum + abl. 


I am angry (with) 
I obtain 
I am born 
I lean on, strive 
I forget 
I set out 
I return 
I use 
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4th conjugation 

experior, experlrí, expertus sum I try 

ordior, ordírí, orsus sum I begin 

orior, orírí, ortus sum I arise 

potior, potíri, potítus sum often + abl. I acquire, possess 

Mixed conjugation 

gradior, gradí, gressus sum 
morior, mori, mortuus sum (fut. part. moriturus) 
patior, patT, passus sum 
prdgredior, prògredT, prògressus sum 


| Semi-deponent verbs 

2nd conjugation 

audeò, audère, ausus sum I dare 

gaudeò, gaudere, gàuTsus sum I rejoice 
soleo, soière, solitus sum I am accustomed 

3rd conjugation 

cònfídò, cònfídere, cònfísus sum + dat. I trust 
Irregular 

fiò, fieri, factus sum 


I walk 
I die 
I suffer 
I advance 


I am made, I become 
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She is the woman who betrayed me. 

I am the man whom she betrayed. 

There is the man for whom she left me. 

This is the house that Jack built. 

The relative pronoun (who, which, whom, that) is one of the English words 
which can change according to its function in the sentence. Note, however, 
that in English the word ‘whom' is now used very little. The third of the 
three sentences above could be rephrased: 

There is the man (who/that) she left me for. 

As you can see, the word ‘who’, ‘whom’ or ‘that’ may be omitted in English. 
(The relative pronoun cannot be omitted in Latin.) 

The relative pronoun refers back to a noun or pronoun, in the above sen- 
tences ‘woman’, ‘man’, ‘man’, and ‘house’ respectively. We call this word 
the antecedent. 

In Latin the word for ‘who’ is quT, quae, quod (see pp. 27-8). It agrees in 
gender and number with its antecedent, but its case depends on its function 
in the clause which it introduces. 

epistuiam accepl quam tO mihi mTseràs. 

I received the letter which you had sent me. 
ille quTtibi epistulam mTsit nòn te prodet. 

The man who sent you the letter will not betray you. 
ille est amTcus cui epistulam mTsT. 

He is the friend to whom I sent the letter. 

In the first sentence quam is feminine and singular because it agrees with its 
antecedent epistulam in gender and number. It is accusative, not because 
epistulam is accusative, but because it is the object of the verb ‘had sent’. 

In the second sentence, qul is masculine and singular because it agrees 
with its antecedent ille in gender and number. It is nominative not because 
ille is nominative, but because it is the subject of the verb ‘sent’. 

If you are translating from English into Latin, you can always discover the 
case of the relative pronoun by phrasing the English relative clause as a full 
sentence. In the first sentence above, you can change ‘which you had sent 
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me’ to ‘You had sent me it (the letter)’. It would be accusative in Latin. The 
Latin word for ‘letter’ is feminine and singular. Hence quam. In the third 
sentence, ‘to whom I sent the letter’ can be rephrased ‘I sent the letter to 
him’: dative, masculine, and singular. Hence cui. 

| Practice sentences 

TTanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. uxor quae bona est Qno uiro est contenta. 

2. hoc illís narrò qulme non intellegunt. (Phaedrus, 3.128) 

3. iste est amTcus à qu5 proditus sum. 

4. màtres quàrum ITberos RomànTtrucTdàuerunt miserrimae erant. 

5. Give me a man who loves women. 

6. He is a friend without whom I am unwilling to leave the city. 

7. The children I gave the money to were very happy. 

8. He is a man whom I try to avoid. 




Time, place, and space I 


| Time 

• ln Latin the accusative expresses ‘time how long': 

tòtam noctem dormíuí. 

I slept the whole night. 
septem hòràs uiàtòres ambuiàbant. 

The travellers were walking for seven hours. 

Note: pueila qulnque annòs nàta 

a girl five years old ( literally , a girl born for five years) 

• The ablativeex presses ‘time when': 

domum tuam secundà hòrà ueniam. 

I shall come to your house at the second hour. 
paucTs post diebus Capuam aduenerunt. 

A few days later they came to Capua. 


0 Note: 

ln the above example, post, which is usually a preposition followed by 
the accusative (e.g. post merTdiem (after midday )), is used adverbially. 


The ablative also expresses ‘time within which’: 

tribus diébus Ròmam reueniam. 

I shall return to Rome within three days. 

Note that this use of the ablative developed into an alternative to the 
accusative expressing ‘time how long’. 

| Some Latin lime’ words and expressions 


heri, here 

hodié 

cràs 


yesterday 

today 

tomorrow 
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prídié 

on the day before 

posterò diè, postrldié 

on the next day 

abhinc 1 ••••>■ 

ago 

interdiQ 

by day 

intrá + acc. 

within (intrà tres annòs within three years) 

màne 

in the morning, early next day 

medià nocte 

in the middle of the night, at midnight 

merTdià 

at midday 

multà nocte 

late at night 

multò diè 

lateinthe day 

noctú/nocte 

at night 

per + acc. 

throughout (per totum diem throughout the 
whole day) 

prímà hdrà 

at thefirst hour 2 —*> 

prímà IQce 

at first light, at dawn 

proximus, -a, -um 

closest in time, last, next 

proximà nocte 

last night orthe coming night (dependingon 
the context). 

quamdiú? 

how long? 

quotannls 

every year 

quotídiè, cotTdié 

every day 

solis occàsu 

atsunset 

sòlis ortu 

at sunrise 

sub lucem 

towards daybreak 

sub uesperum 

towardsevening 

tertiTs uigiliTs 

during the third watch 2 —> 

uesperT 

in the evening 


••••> 1. This adverb is used with both the accusative and the ablative: abhinc annòs très 
and abhinc annís tribus mean threeyears ago— abhinc is an adverb, not a pre- 
position. 

••*•> 2. The time of daylight was divided into twelve hours (hòra, hòrae, f., an hour ). 

Thus in summer the hours were longer than in winter. The time of night was 
divided in the same way, but in military language it was divided into four watches 

(uigiliae, uigiiiàrum, f.p/.). 


For the date in Latin, see pp. 145-6. 
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| Place 

• In Latin the ‘place to which’ is expressed by in or ad with the accusative : 

ad oppidum 

to the town 
in Graeciam 
to Greece 

Note that ad Graeciam náuigàuí means I sailed to Greece in the sense of 
towards Greece , while in Graeciam ií means I went to Greece and actually set 
foot there. 

• The ‘place from which’ is expressed by à, ab, é or ex with the ablative: 

ex oppidò 
from the town 
à flQmine 
from the river 

• The ‘place where’ is expressed by in with the ablative: 

in oppidò 
in the town 
in Britannià 

in Britain 

However , if the place is a town, city, or small island (Rhodes is the largest 
small island), the place name is usually put into the appropriate case with- 
out the preposition. The same applies to three common nouns, domus, domT 
(or domus), f. {house, home ), rus, rQris, n. ( country, countryside ), and humus, 
humT, f. (ground ). 

Athènàs nàuigàuirunt. 

Theysailed to Athens. 

Romà abièrunt. 

They went away from Rome. 
rus Romà effugT. 

I fled to the country from Rome. 
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The locative case expresses place where, e.g. Romae means atRome. For the 
formation of this case, see p. 18, n. 8. 


0 Note: 


doml 

at home 

humT 

on the ground 

rurT 

inthe country 


| Latin 'place’ words 


ubi, ubi? 

where, where? 

híc 

here 

ibi 

there 

illTc 

there 

ibTdem, ibidem 

in the same place 

utrimque 

on both sides 

quò, quó? 

to where, to where? 

hflc 

to here 

eò 

to there 

illùc 

to there 

eòdem 

tothe sameplace 

usque 

all the way ( + ad + acc., right up to) 

unde, unde? 

from where, from where? 

hinc 

from here 

inde 

from there, then 

illinc 

from there 

indidem 

from the same place 

undique 

from everywhere 

quà, quà? 

by what route, by what route? 

hàc 

by this route 

eà 

by that route 

illàc 

by that route 

alibT 

elsewhere 

nusquam 

nowhere 

ubTque 

everywhere 
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|Space 

The accusative is used to express distances and dimensions: 

Arpínum sexágintà mìlia passuum ab urbe abest. 

Arpinum is sixty miles away from the city. 
flOmen uTgintT pedés làtum trànsierunt. 

They crossed a river twenty feet wide. 

| Practice sentences 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. màter mea, prTmà hòrà profecta, sex hòràs ambulàuit et merTdiò Ròmam 
aduònit. 

2. Ròma tredecim mìlia passuum à marT distat. 

3. labòribus urbàrns dèfessus, cònsul rus Ròmà rediit. 

4. postrTdié Brundisiò discessT ut in Graeciam aduemrem. 

5. Where have you come from? Where are you going to? How long will 
you stay with us? 

6. She was sick for the whole day and died at midnight. 

7. Leave Rome and sail to Rhodes (Rhodus, Rhodi, f.) at once. 

8. I shall visit you again within two years. 


[ Participles 


The girl reading the book. 

A roliing stone gathers no moss. 

The boy about to read the book. 

Mother, having read the book. 

It's silly to cry over spilt milk. 

Participles are verbal adjectives, i.e. they are formed from verbs and so 
describe an action, but they are adjectives and so in Latin almost always 
agree with a noun or pronoun. 


| Present participles 

Present participles end in -ns (-àns (first conjugation) or -ens (all other 
verbs)). They can be formed from deponent verbs. They decline like ingèns , 
except that their ablative singular ends in e (am-ante), though the ending is 
Twhen they are used in a purely adjectival sense, e.g. à uiro ambulantí (5y the 
walking mań). Their genitive plural sometimes ends in -tum (am-antum) in 
poetry. 


0 Note: 

1 sum (/ am ) and fio (/ becomé) do not have present participles. 

2 The present participle of eà (I go) is iéns, euntis. (The nominative 
participle of uncompounded eo is very rare.) 


The action described in the present participle always takes place at the same 
time as the action of the main verb. (Expressions using the words ‘while’ or 
‘during* are often used in English to convey this.) 
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cènam edens, puer laetus erat. 

The boy was happy while eatingthe meal. 
puero ésurientí cènam dedí. 

I gave a meal to the hungry boy. 
exercitum proficíscentem hortàtus est. 

He encouraged the army while it was setting out. 
Atalanta est celerrima puellàrum currentium. 
Atalanta is the fastest of the running girls. 


0 Note: 

In its use of the present participle, English is often less precise than 
Latin in the matter of time. 

Getting into herchariot, Boudicca drove off aggressively. 

Latin could not use the present participle here since Boudicca got into 
her chariot before she drove off. Something like postquam in currum 
cònscendit(= aftershe hadgotinto herchariot) would be needed. 


| Future participles 

These are active in meaning: ‘about to see’, ‘on the point of getting up’, 
‘about to set out’. They are formed by adding -urus, -a, -um (declined like 
bonus) to the stem of the verb (in active verbs the supine without the final 
-um). They can be formed from deponents. 

uTsùrus, surréctQrus, profectQrus 

Of what verbs are these the future participles? What do the participles 
mean? 

Note the irregular future participle of mońor (I die), moriturus. 

Romam relicturus es? 

Are you about to leave Rome? 

omnia semper àctura, nihil confícit. 

Always on the point of doing everything, she finishes nothing. 
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locuturus eram cum tumultus erupit. 

I was about to speak when a riot broke out. 


0 Note: 

In poetry and later prose writers, the future participle can express pur- 
pose: 

Maroboduus mTsit ligàtòs ad Tiberium òràtOròs auxilia. 

(Tacitus, Annals, 2.46) 

Maroboduus sent ambassadors to Tiberius to beg for help. 


| Past participles 

Past participles are formed by adding -us, -a, -um (declined like bonus ) to the 
stem of the verb (the supine without the final -uni ). 

All those formed from active verbs (the vast majority) are passive in 
meaning. 

puellam cònspectam salOtauí. 

Having caught sight of the girl, I greeted her. 

cdnspectam is passive. It in fact means ‘having been seen’, not ‘having 
seen*. Therefore if a Latin writer wishes to use a participle here, he has to 
say ‘I greeted the having-been-seen girl/ 

‘Having been' is a useful aid in translating past participles, but it is un- 
acceptable in English. The sentence above could be translated in a variety 
of ways, e.g. 

I caught sight of the girl and greeted her. 

After (when) I had caught sight of the girl, I greeted her. 

Catching sight of the girl, I greeted her. 

On (after) catching sight of the girl, I greeted her. 

Roma expulsus, magnopere dolebam. 

Driven out of Rome (after or because I had been driven out of Rome), I 
was very distressed. 

nautam e naue èiectum in salOtem tráxí. 

I dragged the sailor (who had been) flung out of his ship to safety. 
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puella ‘amàta nòbís quantum amàbitur nulla 9 . (Catullus, 8.5) 

A girl beloved by us as much as no girl will ever be loved. 

Deponent verbs (which are passive in form and active in meaning) have 
active past participles. 

in urbem ingressa, ad forum accessí. 

Having gone into the city (going into the city), I went to the forum. 
prlmà IQce profectus, Ròmam solis occàsu aduèní. 

After setting out at dawn, I reached Rome at sunset. 


0 Note: 

The past participles of deponent and semi-deponent verbs are often 
used to refer to actions which began before the action of the main verb 
but continue and overlap with the action of that verb. 

Marcellum esse ratí, portàs clausèrunt. 

Thinking it was Marcellus, they shut the gates. 

They thought it was Marcellus both before and duríng the shutting of 
the gates. 


| Ablative absolute 

In all the examples in the first three sections of this chapter the participles 
have agreed with the subject or object of a verb or with a noun or a pronoun 
which forms some other part of the clause it belongs to, as in this sentence: 
Cicerò epistulam lèctam TTrònT iuxtà sedentltràdidit. 

Cicero read the letter and handed it over to Tiro who was sitting nearby. 
Literally: Cicero handed over the having-been-read letter to Tiro sitting 
nearby. 

Often, however, the participial phrase (i.e. the noun + the participle) is 
independent of the structure of the rest of the sentence, e.g. 

Caesar, hTs dictTs, mTlitès dTmTsit. 

After saying these things, Caesar dismissed the soldiers. 

Literally: Caesar, these things having been said, dismissed the soldiers. 
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dictls agrees with /ifs, which is not the subject or object of the main verb 
and is independent of the clause in which it sits. The technical term for this 
is ‘absolute’ (= loosed or freed). In phrases such as this, both noun and 
participle are in the ablative case. 

This construction does not go very naturally into English, and, while it is 
helpful for the translator to use ‘having been’ to begin with, it is important 
to move on to more idiomatic translations. 

cenà paràtà, coquus quiescebat. 

When dinner was ready (literally, dinner having been prepared), the 
cook had a rest. 

Ciceròne locOtd, Tfro gaudebat. 

After Cicero had spoken (literally, Cicero having spoken), Tiro was 
delighted. 

Horàtiò in Academìà studente, Brutus Athenàs aduenit. 

(While) Horace (was) studying in the Academy, Brutus arrived at 
Athens. 

1 Remember that the ablative singular of the present participle, when it is used as a 
participle, ends in -e. 

2 Remember that uncompounded sum has no present participle. In the following 
phrases, this non-existent present participle is understood: 

mé (t§, etc.) inulìò 

against my (your, etc.) will 

t§ (Caesare, etc.) duce 

underyour (Caesar's, etc.) leadership 

m§ (t§, etc.) auctòre 

at my (your, etc.) suggestion 

Ciceròne cònsule 

when Cicero was consul, in the consulship of Cicero. 

Note also 

m§ praesente, m§ absente 

in my presence, in my absence 
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| Practice sentences 

Translate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. haec dTxit moriéns. 

2. haec scribins maxime doiibam. 

3. illT ad mortem euntí succurrT. 

4. urbem oppugnàtúrus constitit. 

5. amTcus adest auxilium mihi látùrus. 

6. hoc somnium ueritus, Caesar constituit à cùrià abesse. 

7. puellTs uTsTs, puerT multi laetiores factT sunt. 

8. liber à ti datus mihi magnopere placuit. 

9. serpentem in herbà cilàtam Eurydici nin uTdit. 

10. Caesare duce, exercitus Rimànus Britannis dibellàuit. 

11. While walking in the town I saw my sister. 

12. I sawmysisterwalkinginthetown. 

13. When on the point of setting out, I embraced my husband lovingly. 

14. I thanked (gratias ago + dative) the young man (who was) about to 
help me. 

15. Leaving ( use relinquó) the town I walked happily ( use laetus) 
through the fields. 

16. She captured the city and burnt it {usea participle for ‘captured'). 

17. He threw away the book after he had read it [use a participle for 
'after he had read’). 

18. After setting out early from the city, I reached the harbour at mid- 
day. 

19. The general called his soldiers together and left the camp ( usea 
participlé). 

20. After my friend’s departure, I was very unhappy (egredior = / 
deparf). 



1 Indirect statement 


Direct speech 

I am readingthe book, 
I have read the book. 

I shall read the book. 


Indirect speech 

I said I was readingthe book . 

I knew that I had read the book . 

I promised that I would read the book . 


An indirect statement comes after a verb in which the voice, ears, eyes, or 
mind is used (e.g. say, hear, discover, see, observe, know, think), followed 
by ‘that’, or with ‘that’ understood, e.g. 

I thinkthat I am ill. I think I am ill. 


It can be seen from the examples above that in English the words of direct 
speech are usually changed when they are converted into indirect speech. 
The Latin words change too, but in a different way. 

The subject of the clause in indirect speech is in the accusative , and it 
must not be left out (though see note 6 below). The verb is in the infinitive 
and the infinitive is in the tense ofthe words actnally spoken or thought. The 
infinitive exists in three tenses, present, future, and perfect. 

This construction is often called ‘the accusative and infínitíve’, and it is 
found in good English usage, e.g. 

I believehimto beafool. 

Active Passive 

díxTme librum legere. (same time) cffxT librum a me legT. 

I said I was reading the book. I said that the book was 

being read by me. 

dTxTmé librum lectOrum esse. (later time) prómTsTlibrum à mi lictumTrT. 

I said that I would read the book. I promised that the book 

would be read by me. 
scmT librum à mi lictum esse. 
I knew that the book had 
been read by me. 


dTxTmi librum legisse. (earlier time) 
I said I had read the book. 
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••••}> Note 


1 The reflexives sè and suus refer back to the subject of the verb which introduces 
the indirect statement. 

Marcus scíuit se suum librum eí dedisse. 

Marcus knew that he (Marcus) had given his (own) book to him (or her, certainly 
to someone else). 

2 In the infinitives which include participles (future acti ve-léctùrus esse> perfect pas- 
si ve-lictus esse ), the participle agrees with the accusative subject of the infinitive. 

uxor mea dícit sé Bàiàs aditOram esse. 

My wife says that she will go to Baiae. 

The future passive infinitive, however, which is very rare, never changes (supine 
plus TrT). Latin prefers fore ut (it will be (come about) that) followed by the sub- 
junctive: 

spérd fore ut déleàtur Carthàgò. 

I hope that Carthage will be destroyed. 

3 ‘Say ... not’ is negó (1). dicò is only followed by nón when a single word is nega- 
tived. 

marlìus negàuit s§ Ròmae mànsOrum esse. 

The husband said that he would not stay at Rome. 
pater dTxit s§ nòn mihi sed Marcò librum dedisse. 

Father said that he had given the book not to me but to Marcus. 


Note the following: 

negò quemquam 
negò quicquam 
negò Qllum... 
negò... umquam 
negò... usquam 


I say that no one 
I say that nothing 
I say that no... 

I say that... never 
I say that... nowhere 


4 Verbs meaning ‘hope’, ‘promise’, and ‘threaten’ are usually followed in English by 
the word ‘to’, i.e. by the infinitive. In Latin they are followed by the accusative and 
infinitive construction, and the infinitive is usually future. 

minàtus est s§ m§ necàtOrum esse. 

He threatened to kill me. Literally : He threatened that he would kill me. 


But hopes and promises can refer to the present or past—-in which case the present 
or perfect infinitive is used. 

sp§rò Herculem leònem occTdisse. 

I hope that Hercules has killed the lion. 

5 Subordinate clauses in indirect statement have their verbs in the subjunctive, the 
tense to be determined by the sequence of tenses (see pp. 86-7) established by the 
main verb. 
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dlcit se librum légisse quem sibi dederim. 

He says that he has read the book which I gave him. 
iurauit se librum lèctQrum esse quem scrípsissem. 

He swore that he would read the book which I had written. 
m§ certiorem fècit s§ ueníre ad oppidum ubi habitarem. 

He informed me that he was on his way to the town where I was living. 

6 Indirect statement can continue from one main clause to another. The main verb 
does not need to be repeated as long as its subject remains unchanged. Also, if the 
subject of the second or subsequent infinitives is the same as that of the first 
infinitive, it does not have to be repeated. 

díxit s§ sine marltò Bàiàs adiisse; inter plQrimòs lautissimds quT s§ e§ 
congregàuissent iucundè uíuere; in animò habère diQ in eò locò manère. 

She said that she had gone to Baiae without her husband; (she went on to say 
that she) was having a pleasant time among the very many highly fashionable 
people who had gathered there; (she added that) she planned to stay in that 
placefora longtime. 

7 There are two future infinitives of sum, futQrus esse and fore. 

8 cònstituò (I decide) is followed by a present infinitive when the subject of the 
dependent verb is the same as the subject of cónstituó. 

cònstituí urbem relinquere. 

I decided to leave the city. 

9 Verbs which introduce indirect statement in fact cover a much wider ground than 
mere statement, as can be seen from the following (by no means exhaustive) list, 
which should be learnt: 


arbitror(l) 
audiò (4) 

(aliquem) certiòrem faciò, facere, fècí, factum 
cognòscò, cognòscere, cognòuT, cognitum 
cònstat (inter omnès) 

crèdò, crèdere, crèdidT, crèditum 

dTcò, dícere, dTxT, dictum 

discò, discere, didicl,— 

exTstimò (1) 

ferunt 

ignòrò(l) 

intellegò, intellegere, intellèxT, intellèctum 
iùrò (1) 

meminT, meminisse 
minor(l) 
nàrrò(l) 
negò(l) 


I think 
I hear 

I inform (someone) 

I get to know, discover 
it is common 
knowledge 
I believe 
I say 
I learn 
I think 
men say 
I am unaware 
I understand Uike legò) 
I swear 
I remember 
I threaten 
I tell, relate 
I say ... not 
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nòsco, nòscere, nòuí, nòtum 
nOntiò (1) 
poliiceor (2) 
prò certò habeò ( 2 ) 

pròmittò, pròmittere, pròmísT, pròmissum 
putò (1) 

respondeò, respondòre, respondT, respònsum 
sciò (4) 
nesciò (4) 

scrTbò, scrTbere, scrTpsT, scrTptum 
sentiò, sentTre, sensT, sènsum 
sperò(l) 

uideò, uidere, uTdT, uTsum 

| Practice sentences 

Translate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1 . frátrem tuum fortem esse intellegò. 

2. puella mihi dTxit sè dònò meò dòlectàtam esse. 

3. puer me certiòrem fecit puellam dònum suum nòndum accepisse. 

4. negàuT me ante aduentum tuum abiturum esse. 

5. pròmittò me carmina recitàturum esse quae Horàtius mihi mTserit. 

6. explòràtor CaesarT nOntiàuit hostòs iam nòn procul abesse; maximum 
igitur perTculum RòmànTs imminòre. 

7. I think that she is much cleverer than he is. 

8. Marcus said that his friend would give him back the book which he 
had lent (trado) him. 

9. He says that the city will never be captured. 

10 . I hope to see you soon and I promise to bring you a present. 

11.1 realized that he was no longer friendly to me, and (realized) that 
he was unwilling to speak to me. 

12. The senators were informed that the women were picketing 
(obsideo) the streets which led to the senate house. 


I get to know, find out 
Iannounce 
I promise 
I am certain 
I promise Uike mittò) 

I think 
I reply 
I know 

I do not know Uike sciò) 
I write 

I perceive, feel 
I hope 
I see 




| Sequence of tenses 


In Latin, the tense of the subjunctive used in a subordinate clause is affected 
by the tense of the main verb. This process occurs in English too. 

I am helping you so that you can/mav get better. 

I was helping you so that you could/might get better. 

We call this process ‘sequence of tenses' and it falls into two divisions, 
which we call primary (mainly present and future tenses) and historic or sec- 
ondary (past tenses). 


| Primary sequence 


Tense of verb in main clause Tense of subjunctive in subordinate clause 


present 

imperative 

future 

‘perfect with have’ 1 **" > 
future perfect 


present (referring to the present or the 
future) 

perfect (referring to the past) 


••••► 1. The ‘perfect with have' is a shorthand expression for a perfect which tells us 
about a present state, e.g. cognòuld [have got to] know), intelléxT(I [have understood =] 
understand), and uénistis (you [have come =] are present). 


| Historic sequence 

Tense of verb in main clause Tense of subjunctive in subordinate clause 

imperfect (referring to the same time or a 
later time) 

pluperfect (referring to something that has 
already happened) 


imperfect 

‘perfect without /uzve’(aorist) 
pluperfect 
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While some would consider it pedantry, many good judges would argue that 
it is desirable to preserve the distinction between ‘may' and ‘might' accord- 
ing to sequence of tenses in English as well as Latin. For example: 

I am speaking siowly in the hope thatyou may understand me. 

The teacherspoke slowly in the hope that his students might understand 
him. 



Direct and indirect 
command 


| Direct command 

1 | Second person commands 

Dothis. Don’tdothat. 

• Positive direct commands in the second person are expressed in Latin by 
the imperative. and don’t (e.g. do this and don't do that) = neque/nec. 

• Negative direct commands are expressed by nòll (singular) and nòllte 
(plural) (= refuse to, be unwilling to) followed by the present infinitive. 
nè + present or perfect subjunctive can be used. and don’t = neu/néue 
+ present subjunctive. 

amá mè fidéliter. 

Love me faithfully. 

T, sequere Italiam. 

Go, make for Italy. (Virgil, Dido to Aeneas, Aeneid, 4.381) 
audT mè nec abT. 

Listen to me and don’t go away. 
nèllte spèluncàs intràre. 

Don’t go into the caves. 
nè fècerTs quod timès. 

Don’t do something you’re frightened of. 
illud nè fècerTs nèue dTxerTs. 

Do not do or say that. 
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0 Note: 

1 In negative direct commands in verse, nè can be followed by the 
imperative: 

nè fuge mé. Don't run away from me. 

(Ovid, Jupiter to a prospective rape victim, Metamorphoses, 1.597) 

2 The singular imperatives of dìcó, ducó, feró, fació are díc, dQc, fer, 
fac. 


| First and third person commands 

Let’s go to see her. Let them hate me. 

• Commands in the first and third person are expressed by the present sub- 
junctive. Negative né. and not = neu/nèue. 

amet. 

Let him love. 
exeat neue plura dícat. 

Let him go out and say no more. 
gaudeamus. 

Let us rejoice. 


| Indirect command 

He ordered me to go away. 

He asked me to do this. 

With two exceptions, all words of commanding and forbidding are followed 
by the same construction. This is ut or né + the present or imperfect sub- 
junctive (depending on sequence of tenses—see pp. 86-7). [The construc- 
tion is the same as the purpose clause: see pp. 96-8.] 

1 Latin uses this construction not just for ‘order to’ or ‘tell to’, or ‘decree that' but for 
less decisive and authoritative words too, e.g. ‘advise to’, ‘ask to’, ‘beg to’, ‘pray 
to’, ‘encourage to’, ‘wam to’, ‘persuade to’. iubeó (see note 2) is often more like 
‘ask to’ than ‘order to’ in meaning. 
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2 Be careful to use ut or n§ plus the subjunctive. (English tends to invite an 
infinitive.) The two exceptions are iubeò, iubere, iussí, iussum = I order, and its 
converse uetò, uetàre, uetuí, uetitum = I order... not, I forbid. Both are followed 
by an accusative and infinitive. iubeò cannot be followed by nòn (except where nòn 
negatives a single word: iubeò te nòn hunc sed iilum sequí (/ orderyou to foUownot 
this man butthatone )): uetò (or imperò nè) must be used instead. 

tibi imperò ut hoc faciàs. 

I tell you to {literally , that you should) do this. 

imperàtor suís imperàuit n§ prògrederentur. 

The general ordered his men not to Uiterally, that they should not) advance. 

VbiT Caesarem òrant ut sibi parcat. 

The Ubii beg Caesar to ( literally , that he should) spare them. 

hocn§ faciàs admoneò. 

I advise you not to do this. 

m§ iussit hoc facere. 

He ordered me to do this. 

m§ uetuit abTre. 

He told me not (forbade me) to go away.**««> 


•••> The English word ‘tell’ can often mean ‘order' (see p. 141). 


3 The reflexives se and suus refer back to the subject of the verb which introduces 
the indirect command. 


| The following verbs should be learnt: 


e-dTcò, -dTcere, -dTxT, -dictum 

1 proclaim, 
decree 

ffagitò (1) 

1 demand 

hortor(l)/adhortor(l) 

1 encourage 

imperò(l) + dat. 

1 order 

iubeò, iubòre, iussT, iussum + infinitive 

1 order 

moneò (2)/admoneò (2) 

1 advise, warn 

obsecrò(l) 

1 beseech 

órò(l) 

1 beg 

petò, petere, petTuT, petitum 

1seek,ask 

poscò, poscere, poposcí - 

1 demand 

postulò(l) 

1 demand, direct 

prae-cipiò, -cipere, -c§pT, -ceptum + dat. 

1 order 

prae-dTcò, -dTcere, -dTxT, -dictum + dat. (like dTcò) 

1 make known 

precor(l) 

1 pray 

rogò (1) 

1 ask 
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suádeó / per-suàdeó, -suàdère, -suàsT, -suàsum + dat. I urge, persuade 

uetó, uetàre, uetuT, uetitum + infinitive I forbid, order not 

| Practice sentences 

Translate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. uenT húc et dTc mihi id quod uTs. 

2. ni ab urbe fugiat. occTde eum. 

3. suTs imperáuit ut propius acciderent. 

4. patrT meó persuàsT ut Ròmam uenTret. 

5. Pompiius suTs praedTxerat ut Caesaris impetum exciperent niue 
timirent. 

6. I say, ‘Do this!’ and he does it. 

7,8. I ordered the girl to do this. (Express this in two differentways.) 

9. I told the young man not to do this. (Use ueto.) 

10. He was persuading me to leave my husband. 

11. Leave the town and do not return. 

12. I encouraged my teacher to work harder. 



Direct and indirect 
questions 


| Direct questions 


What are you doing? 

When will you do that? 

You can't be thinking of doing that, can you? 

Latin has two ways of asking direct questions. In both of them the verb is 
regularly in the indicative. 

• If the question is introduced by a word that asks a question (e.g. who ? 
when? why?, etc.), the word used will be one of the following: 


quis? quid? 
quí, quae, quod? 
quàiis, quàlis, quàle 
uter, utra, utrum? 
quam? 

quomodo? quemadmodum? 
quantus, quanta, quantum? 
quot? (indeclinable) 
quotièns? quoties? 
quamdiu? 

cur? quàrè? quam ob rem? quid? 

quandè? 

ubi? quà? 

quo? 

unde? 


who? what? 

which? what? (adjective of above) 
what sort of? 
which (of two)? 
how? (to what degree?) (with 
adjective or adverb) 
how? (in what way?) 
how great? 
how many? 
how often? 
how long? ( oftime ) 
why? 
when? 
where? 

where to? whither? 
from where? whence? 


quid dícis? 

What are you saying? 
quot ITberòs habet règína? 

How many children does the queen have? 
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quo uidis, domine? 

Where are you going to, master? 

• If the question is not introduced by one of the above words which asks a 
question, see which of the following applies in the Latin: 

1 If the answer to the question could be yes or no , you may find -ne added 
to the first word (which should be the emphatic word). However, just as 
in English, a question can be indicated by the sense or the context, with- 
out the reinforcement of -ne. 

2 If the questioner is expecting the answer yes, the question will begin with 

nónne. 

Surely you saw him? 

You did want to come to my grammar class, didn’t you? 

3 If the questioner is expecting the answer no , the question will begin with 

num. 

You didn’t see him, did you? 

Surely you don’t enjoy blood sports? 

4 If there is a double question, you will probably find utrum... an or -ne 
(see 1).. . an. Negative utrum... annon/necne. 

Are you laughing at him or at me? 

Are you going to do this work or not? 

You need not find a translation for utrum in direct questions. It simply 
informs you that a second half to the question is coming up. 

5 an can introduce a question containing the notion of surprise or 
indignation: 

an nescís quae sit haec res? (Plautus, Pseudolus, 1161) 

Can you really be unaware what this business is about? 

mène fugis? 

Is it me you are running away from? 

(Virgil, Didoto Aeneas, Aeneid, 4.314) 

ndnne meministT? 

You do remember, don't you? 

num huius obllta es? 

Surelyyou haven’t forgotten him/her/this? 
serurne estis an ilberT? 

Are you slaves or free men? 
utrum eum uTdistT annon? 

Did you see him or not? 
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| Indirect questions 

A verb in which the voice, eyes, ears, or mind is used (e.g. ask, observe, 
hear, deduce) followed by a word which asks a question ( who? when? why ?, 
etc .) is followed by a question word plus the subjunctive. The question words 
are the same as for direct questions. But note that ‘if\ ‘whether’ = num or 
an (not si). This is an important distinction. After num , quis, quid is used for 
‘anyone\ ‘anything*. 

The tense of the subjunctive corresponds to the English, but sequence of 
tenses (see pp. 86-70) is, of course, observed: 



Primary 

Histońc 

Present 

scitquid agam. 

scTuit quid agerem. 


He knows what 1 am doing. 

He knew what 1 was doing. 

Past 

scit quid égerim (perf. subj.) 

scTuit quid egissem (pluperf. 


He knowswhat 1 did. 

subj.) 

He knew what 1 had done. 

Future 

scit quid áctQrus sim. 

scTuit quid àctùrus essem 


He knows what 1 am going 

He knew what 1 was going 


todo (shall do). 

to do (would do). 


There is no future subjunctive in Latin. For this construction the language 
has to use a future participle together with the present or imperfect sub- 
junctive of sum (whichever the sequence calls for). 

minimí meà interest utrum rurí mànsurus sís an Romam aduenturus sís. 

It makes very little difference to me whether you stay in the country or 
come to Rome. 


0 Note: 

necne (not annón) is used to mean ‘or not’ in indirect questions. 


| Practice sentences 

Translate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. quot libròshabet Atticus? 

2. num tibi sum causa doloris? 

3. uluitne pater? 
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4. quaerunt utrum di sint necne. 

5. quis scit quàlia tempora reT públicae futúra sint? 

6. What do you think about the weather? 

7. Where are you now? Where did you set out from, and where are you 
goingto? 

8 . I asked him what he now had in mind. 

9. I told him what I was about to ask the king. 

10. I am asking myself whether you are foolish or not. 

11. Surely no one can be so stupid? 



Purpose clauses 


to see 

I went to Rome in order to see the emperor. 
so as to see 

To express purpose Latin uses ut (= in order that) or, in the negative, n§ 

(= in order that... not, lest, in case, to prevent) followed by the present or 
imperfect subjunctive depending on the sequence of tenses. 

In this construction the sequence of tenses (see pp. 86-7) means that if 
the verb in the main clause is a present, imperative, future, or perfect with 
have , the verb in the ut/n§ clause will be in the present subjunctive. If the 
verb in the main clause is in a past tense (imperfect, ‘perfect without have\ 
pluperfect), the verb in the ut/n§ clause will be in the imperfect subjunctive. 
Ròmam acc§dò ut prlncipem uideam. 

I am going to Rome so that I may see the emperor, 
to seetheemperor, etc. 

Ròmam adií ut prlncipem uidérem. 

I went to Rome so that I might see the emperor, 
in order to see the emperor, etc. 


••••> Note 

1 In English, may and might are often equivalents of the Latin present and imperfect 
subjunctives respectively. 

2 English often uses the infinitive to express purpose. Such an infinitive is not very 
common in classical Latin literature. ut. . . nón must neverbe used in this con- 
struction (except when nón negates a single word). Remember that the negative of 

ut is n§. 

Ròmà excessit n§ Antònium uidéret. 

He left Rome in order not to see Antony. 

Note also: 

n§ quis, quis, quid in order that nobody . . . , in case anybody . . ., 

etc. 

n§ Ollus, Olla, Ollum so that no . . . (stronger than n§ quis) 

n§ umquam, n§ quando so that . . . never. . . 

n§ usquam, n§cubi so that . . . nowhere . . . 
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3 neu or neue (and not) introduces a second purpose clause if it is negative. 

Ròmà excessit nè Antónium uidèret neu còntiònem audíret. 

He left Rome in order to avoid seeing Antony and hearing his speech 
( literally, and so as not to hear. . .). 

4 When the purpose clause contains a comparative adjective or adverb, quò is used 
instead of ut. 

cucurrl quò celerius eò aduenírem. 

I ran so as to get there faster. 

5 The relative pronoun (quí, quae, quod) is used with the subjunctive to express pur- 
pose. 

legàtòs mísit quí pàcem peterent. 

He sent ambassadors to seek peace ( literally, who might seek . . .). 

RòmànT arma rapiunt quibus urbem suam dèfendant. 

The Romansseize their arms in order to defend their city (literally, 
with which they may defend . . .). 

The relative pronoun is regularly used in place of ut after verbs of giving, sending, 
and choosing, if the subject of the main clause is the same as the subject of the 
purpose clause. 

6 sè or suus in a purpose clause is likely to refer back to the subject of the main 
clause. See the last example. 

7 Note the following words and phrases which can occur in main clauses and serve 
as a kind of signpost for a purpose clause: 


idcircò 

ideò 

eò 

proptereà 
eò cònsiliò 
eà causà 
eà rè 


forthis reason 
for this reason 
forthis/that purpose 
on thisaccount 
with this/that intention 
forthis/that reason 
forthis/that reason 


Cicerò eò cònsiliò locutus est ut Antònium damnàret. 

Cicero spoke with the intention of condemning Antony. 


8 The supine (ending -um) can be used to express purpose after verbs of motion and 
verbs implying motion. 
lègàtòs mTsit pàcem petTtum. 

He sent ambassadors to seek peace. 

Note cubitum eò = I go to bed: cubitum is the supine of cubò (cubò, cubàre, cubuT, 
cubitum, I lie down, I lie asleep). Thus cubitum eò literally means ‘I go to lie down’. 


9 For the use of the future participle and the gerund and gerundive to express pur- 
pose, see pp. 78 and 110 respectively. 
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10 utí is a variant spelling of ut and must be distinguished from QtT, the present 
infinitive of the verb Qtor (= I use). 

11 Purpose clauses are often called final clauses (from fínis = end), referring to the 
end or purpose in view. 


| Practice sentences 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. puellae currunt ut ad fontem ueniant. 

2. caué né quis molestus tibi approprinquet. 

3. lentius loquere quo t§ facilius intellegam. 

4. haec uerba idcircò locùtus sum ut hanc rem haud dubie 

intellegerès. 

5. semper habe Pyladèn aliquem quTcùret Orestèn. (Ovid, Remedia 
Amoris, 589. Pylades was a close and protective friend of Orestes. 
‘Pyladèn’ and ‘Orestén’ are Greek accusatives.) 

6. ut améris, amàbilis estò (= be). (Ovid, Ars Amatoria, 2.107) 

7,8, Express in three different ways: 

& 9. Caesar sent out scouts to find the enemy’s camp. 

10. We set out at dawn so that we could reach home more quickly. 

11. I went to bed in order to have a good rest (= rest well). 

12. Leave the city in case any enemy (inimicus) sees you anywhere and 
does not spare you. 
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I ran so fast that I collapsed. 

Matilda told such dreadful lies, she made you gasp and stretch your 
eyes. 

Result is expressed in Latin by ut (= so that, so as to) or ut non (so that... 
not) plus the subjunctive. The subjunctive is in the natural tense (i.e. the 
tense is dictated by the sense). It is extremely likely to be the present or 
imperfect subjunctive depending on sequence of tenses. (see pp. 86-7) 

• The present subjunctive in historic sequence stresses the ‘actuality’ of 
the result: it is now true. Compare the following: 

tot uulnera accepit ut moriàtur. 

He received so many wounds that he is (now) dying. 

tot uulnera accépit ut morerétur. 

He received so many wounds that he was dying. 

tot uulnera accèpit ut mortuus sit. 

He received so many wounds that he died. (He has received so 
many wounds that he is dead.) 

The perfect subjunctive stresses the completion of the result. 

• If a future subjunctive is needed, the future participle plus sim or essem 
(according to sequence of tenses) is used. 

tam díligenter laboràmus ut cràs in lectò mànsQrí simus. 

We are working so hard that we shall stay in bed tomorrow. 

••••►Note 

1 This construction is very frequently signposted by one of the following words: 

tàlis, tàlis, tàle such, of such a kind 

tantus, tanta, tantum so great, so large 

tot (indeclinable) so many 

totiéns, totiés so often, so many times 

tam (with adjectives or adverbs) so ... 

adeò (with verbs) so much, to such an extent 

ita so (in such a way) 

síc so (in such a way) 
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Note that tàlis is not used with another adjective. The Latin for ‘such a brave man’ 

is uir tam fortis. 

2 In result clauses the reflexives sé and suus refer to the subject of the ut/ut nòn 
clause. So in the following sentence, eum is used, not s§. 

tam fàcundus erat Pompèius ut omnès eum laudàrent. 

Pompeius was so eloquent that everyone used to praise him. 

3 Remember that the negative of ut in this construction is ut nòn (not né) . When there 
is a second result clause and it is negative, Latin uses nec or neque (not niue). 

tam clàrè Màrcum de illís rébus certiòrem fecit ut omnia intellegeret neque 
iam esset ignàrus. 

So clearly did he inform Marcus about these things that he understood 
everything and was no longer in ignorance. 


also: 


ut nemò 

that nobody . 

ut nihil 

that nothing , 

ut nùllus 

that no ... 

ut numquam 

that never... 

ut nusquam 

that nowhere 


4 The relative with the subjunctive can be used to express result. 

nòn tam stulta est Líuia quae mendàcibus cròdat. 

Livia is not so stupid as to trust liars. (Her stupidity is not so great that 
it leads to the result of her trusting liars (quae = ut ea).) 

5 Note the idioms 

sunt quí + subjunctive 

there are some people who ... 

is sum quí+subjunctive 

I am the type of person who ... 

sunt quí Graecòs meliòrès quam Ròmànòs habeant. 

There are people who consider Greeks superior to Romans. 
ea est quae pauperis semper cùret. 

She is the sort of woman who is always looking after the poor. 

We call this use of the subjunctive generic (from Latin genus (type, kind)) because 
it is used to convey the result of people being the ‘types’ they are. 

6 quam quT (or quam ut) is used after a comparative in such sentences as 

fortior est quam quT (ut) effugiat. 

He is too brave to run away. 

Literally , He is braver than the sort of man who runs away or He is too brave for 
the result to be that he runs away. 
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7 Note dignus/indignus sum qul + subjunctive = I am worthy/ unworthy to..I 
deserve to ..I do not deserve to ... 

digna est quae morte pQniàtur. 

She deserves to be punished by death. 

Literally, She is worthy so that (as a result) she should be punished by death. 

8 Result clauses are also known as consecutive (i.e. consequence) clauses because 
the result clause follows on from (i.e. is a consequence of) the main clause. 

| Practice sentences 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. aded terrèbar ut nihil facere possem. 

2. ita carmina mea recitàul ut omnès dèlectàrentur. 

3. tam fortis est Herculès ut omnia perlcula superàtOrus sit. 

4. nèn is sum quí ab inceptTs dèterrear. 

5. Siciliam ita uastàuit ut restituT nùllè modè possit. 

6. tanta uTs probitàtis est, ut eam in hoste etiam dTligàmus. (Cicero, de 
amicitia, 29) 

7. He fled so fast that I couldn’t catch him. 

8. He deserves to be hanged. 

9. There are some people who believe the orator’s words. 

10. I was so seriously beaten that I collapsed. 

11. Who issofoolish asto believeyou? 

12. I am notthetypetochasegirls. 


Verbs of fearing 


I am afraid to do this. 

I fearthatthe enemy will soon arrive. 

Where English uses an infinitive after a verb of fearing, as in the first of 
these sentences, Latin also uses the infinitive. 

timeò hoc facere. 

I am afraid to do this. 

Where in English the word ‘that’ follows (or is implied by) the verb of fear- 
ing, as in the following sentences, Latin uses nè + subjunctive. 

timeo nè hostès mox adveniant. 

I am afraid (that) the enemy may soon arrive. 
timeè nè mè pròdiderís. 

I am afraid (that) you have betrayed me. 

The negative nè is logical since the person fearing hopes that the thing he or 
she fears will not happen. Old-fashioned English uses the negative word lest 
here: 

I am afraid lest you (may) have betrayed me. 

If you are working from English into Latin and find a clause of fearing that is 
not expressed in one of the above ways, you should re-cast it before trans- 
lating, using ‘that’ or ‘lest*. 

He was afraid of being found. 

Re-cast: He was afraid that he might be found. 
timèbat nè inuenTrètur. 

The tense of the subjunctive is determined by the sequence of tenses (see 
pp. 86-7). Note that the present subjunctive can refer to the future in 
primary sequence and the imperfect subjunctive can refer to the future in 
historic sequence. (The future participle + sim/essem is generally not used 
after verbs of fearing.) 

uereor nè illa me uideat. 

I am afraid that she will see me. 
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metuebam nè illa mè uidèret. 

I was afraid that she would see me. 


The negative of nè is nè... nòn (or nè numquam, etc.) or ut (the latter never 
being used when the main verb is negative). 

timul nè mihi auxilium nòn ferrès. 

I was frightened that you would not bring me help. 


Clauses of fearing are introduced by such words as: 
timeò (2) I fear, I am afraid 

metuò. metuere. metuT. metútum I fear. I am afraid 


paueò, pauère, pauT, — 
uereor ( 2 ) 

ueritus, uerita, ueritum 
timor, timòris, m. 
metus, metús, m. 
perTculum, perTculT, n. 


I am frightened, terrified 

I fear, I am afraid 

fearing 

fear 

fear 

danger 


se or suus in the fearing clause refers back to the subject of the main verb: 

Cicerò timuit nè fGrès mènsam suam pretiòsam abriperent. 

Cicero was afraid that thieves might steal his valuable table. 


| Practice sentences 

ITanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. timuT ex urbe in agròs abTre. 

2. imperàtor metuit nè hostès exercitum suum oppugnarent. 

3. ueritus nè amTcam suam nòn uidèret, ad urbem ànxius properàbat. 

4. perTculum est nè soror tua sèrius adueniat. 

5. uereor nè dum dèfendam meòs, non parcam tuTs. (Cicero, ad Atticurn* 
1.17.3) 

6. She was afraid that the house might fall down. 

7. I fear that she does not love your brother. 

8. Fearing that I might offend you, I did not talk about your poetry. 

9. Ulysses (Ulixes) was afraid that he would never see his home again. 

10. I am afraid that I have killed your best friend. 



| Impersonal verbs 


It rains. 

It pours. 

It’s snowing. 

It’s thundering. 

In English, impersonal verbs (i.e. verbs with it used as a sort of empty or 
dummy subject) are frequently used of the weather. They are used in other 
contexts, for example, It upsets me that .. ., though far less frequently. In 
Latin they fall into the following categories: 

1 Weather verbs: tonat it thunders; ningit it snows; pluit it rains; 
aduesperascit it is drawing towards evening. 

2(a) impersonal verbs with a dative of the person and an infinitive: 

dícere mihi libet. 

It pleases me to speak, I wish to speak. 

dícere mihi licet. 

It is allowed to me to speak, i.e. I may speak. 

dícere mihi placet. 

It pleases me to speak, I like speaking, I decide to speak. 

dícere mihi uidétur. 

It seems a good idea to me to speak, I decide to speak. 

All these verbs are in the 2nd conjugation. 

2(b) impersonal verbs used with an accusative of the person and an 
infinitive: 

dícere m§ decet. 

It is fitting for me to speak. 

dícere me oportuit. 

It was my duty to speak (in old-fashioned English, It behoved me to 
speak). 

dlcere mé iuuat. 

It pleases me to speak, I like speaking. 
decet and oportet are 2nd conjugation, iuuat is lst. 
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3 Impersonal verbs of feeling: the person who feels is in the accusative; 
the cause of the feeling is in the genitive. 

m§ miseret règínae. 

I am sorry for (I pity) the queen. 
mé paenitet dictórum. 

I am sorry for (I repent) my words. 
m§ piget studiòrum. 

I am repelled by my studies. (in old-fashioned English, it irks ...) 
me pudébatfactdrum. 

I was ashamed of my deeds. 
m§ taedet grammaticae. 

I am tired of grammar. (cf. it wearies me) 

All these verbs are 2nd conjugation. They can be used with the infinitive: 

m§ paenituit tot mala d§ t§ dlxisse. 

I was sorry to have said so many bad things about you. 

puellàs IQdere pudet. 

The girls are ashamed to play. 


0 Note: 

1 meà (tuá, suà, nostrà, uestrà) interest 

it is important to me (you, him, her, us, youj 
meà (tuà, suà, nostrà, uestrà) rèfert 
it concerns me (you, him, her, us, you) 

With both interesì and rèfert, when one of the above pronominal adjec- 
tives is not used, the person or thing concerned is in the genitive. 

2 necesse est + infinitive or subjunctive = itis necessary 

3 accidit ut + subjunctive = it happens that 


I Practice sentences 

Translate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1 imperàtorem miseret captTuòrum. licèbit el illòs lìberàre? 

2 òràtdrem amícòs suòs dèfendere oportet, sed pro tàlí dícere m§ magnopere 
puduit. 
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3 accidit ut oràtiònum meàrum semper me paeniteat. 

4 ningit, sed uidétur mihi proficlscl. 

5 ItisimportantformetoreachCapua. 

6 Evening is approaching. Will the girls be allowed to come to my house? 

7 It is fitting for good men to die for their fatherland. 

8 I decided (use an impersonal verb) to run away from the battle. 


| The impersonal use of the passive 

I killed the king They fought fiercely. 

The king was killed. There was fierce fighting. 

In Latin, if a verb is used transitively (i.e. with an accusative object), it can 
be put in the passive by making what was the accusative object the new 
nominative subject. 

règem interfècT. rèx à mè interfectus est. 

However, this is not possible when a verb either is intransitive or is used 
intransitively. 

àcriter pugnàuèrunt. 

This can only be rendered impersonally in the passive. The subject becomes 
it , i.e. the third person singular in the neuter. 

àcriter pugnàtum est. 

This impersonal passive is especially common with verbs of motion. 

prTmà IQce profectT sumus. merTdiè ad lacum peruentum est. 

We set out at dawn. At midday we came (literally , it was come) to the 
lake. 

undique concurritur. 

People run together from every direction. Literally, It is run together 
from every direction 

sTc Ttur ad astra. 

That (i.e. fame) is the way to the stars. Literally, Thus it is gone to the 
stars. 


Verbs which are followed by the dative are also technically intransitive and 
so in the passive these too can only be used impersonally. (It is impossible 
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to make the dative object of the active verb the nominative subject of the 
passive verb.) 

légibus pàrémus. (active) 

We obey the laws. 
légibus à nòbís pàretur. 

The laws are obeyed by us. Literally, There is obeying/obedience to the 
laws by us. 

captíuís parcétur. 

The prisoners will be spared. Literally, There will be sparing to the 
prisoners. 

consulí à nùllo creditur. 

The consul is trusted by nobody. 

| Practice sentences on the impersonal use of verbs in the passive. 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate. 

1. quattuor hòràs pugnàtum est, sed tum hostés nostrís nòn iam restitérunt. 

2. príncipi ab omnibus pàrebàtur sed is sòlum paucís fauòbat. 

3. postquam in campum uentum est, urbí appropinquàuimus. 

4. I obey the general but I do not trust him. (Use the impersonaí construc- 
tion.) 

5. The battle was long and fierce. (Use the impersonal construction .) 



Gerunds and gerundives 


Bv walking more quickly, he made faster progress. 

She prefers walking to running . 

He is addicted to eating sweets. 

In these sentences the words walking , mnning f and eating are gerunds. 
Gerunds are verbal nouns, i.e. nouns formed from verbs. In English they 
end in -ing y and can easily be confused with participles (see above, pp. 
76-7). Thus, while in the second sentence above walking and running are 
gerunds, in the sentence The walking man beat the rnnning boy the words 
are adjectives. If in doubt, put the words ‘the act (or action) of’ in front of 
the word ending in -ing. They will always make some sort or sense in front 
of a gerund but will be meaningless before a participle. 

Note that in English the gerund can take an object, e.g. eating sweets in 
the third sentence above. 


| The gerund and gerundive in Latin 

In Latin the present infinitive active supplies the nominative and accusative 
of the gerund. In the other cases -andí or -ando is added to the stem of first 
conjugation verbs, and -endl or -endó to the stem of all other verbs, includ- 
ing deponents. After prepositions governing the accusative, a gerund ending 
in -andum or -endum is used, and not the infinitive. The gerund is neuter. 


Nom. 

paràre 

monére 

regere 

audíre 


(to prepare. 

(to advise, 

(to rule. 

(to hear, 


preparing) 

advising) 

ruling) 

hearing) 

Gen. 

parandl 

monendl 

regendl 

audiendí 

Dat. 

parandò 

monendò 

regendò 

audiendò 

Acc. 

paràre, 

monère, 

regere, 

audíre. 


parandum 

monendum 

regendum 

audiendum 

Abl. 

parandò 

monendò 

regendò 

audiendò 
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amàre dulce est 

Loving is delightful. 

ars amandí 
the artof loving 

studuit amandò 

He devoted himself to loving. 

nescit amàre 

He does not know how to love. {Literally, he does not know loving.) 

paràtus ad amandum 

ready for loving 
fèminàs amandd 
by loving women 

The last example above is not, in fact, ideal Latin. While the gerund can take 
an object in English, Latin usually prefers to harmonize the endings of the 
gerund and its object. (The process is known as ‘gerundival attraction’, a 
faintly comic expression which makes it sound more difficult than it is.) 

fgminàs amando by loving women 

Clearly the ablative must not be changed; if it is, the meaning by will be lost. 
The object of the gerund must therefore be put into the case of the gerund, 
which then becomes an adjective (ending in -andus, -a, -um or -endus, -a, 
-um) which then agrees with the noun. This adjective is called the ‘gerund- 
ive’. Thus we have fgminís amandís. 

ars cíugs regendT ‘the art of ruling the citizens’ becomes ars cTuium 
regendórum. 


0 Note: 

1. Gerundival attraction always occurs (a) after prepositions; (b) when 
the gerund is in the dative. 

2. Gerundival attraction tends to be avoided (a) with neuter pronouns 
or adjectives in the genitive, dative, or ablative; (b) when the mean- 
ing of the verb is stressed; (c) by some authors when it would lead to 
a repetition of first and second declension endings in the genitive 
plural. Thus ars librós legendT may be preferable to the cumbrous ars 
librórum legendórum. 
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••••> Note 

1 ad + the gerund or gerundive (by attraction) expressing purpose, e.g. 
ad pàcem petendam for the purpose of seeking peace. 

2 The postpositions (prepositions placed after the nouns they govern) 
causà and gràtià (both with the genitive) ‘for the sake of’: 

pàcis petendae causà (or gràtià) 

for the sake of seeking peace, i.e. in order to seek peace. 

3 Nouns which take a ‘determining’ genitive (see examples), such as occàsio, 
occàsiònis, f. (opportunity), facultàs, facultàtis, f. (opportunity), signum, signí, n. 
(sign, signal), and adjectives which govem a noun in the genitive, such as 
cupidus, -a, -um (eager) and perìtus, -a, -um (skilled), are followed, reasonably 
enough, by the genitive of the gerund or gemndive: 

occàsiò amandí 

an opportunity for loving, i.e. a chance to love 

signum oppugnandí 

the signal to attack 

signum oppidí oppugnandl 

the signal to attack the town (gerundive) 

cupidus edendí 

eager to eat (literally, desirous of eating) 
perltus docendí 
experienced in teaching 

4 The following usages with verbs of entmsting and undertaking, e.g. dò, dare, 

dedí, datum (I give), cùrò (1) (I see to) and suscipiò, suscipere, suscepl, suscep- 

tum (I undertake): 

librum legendum puellae dedí. 

I gave the girl a book to read. 
pontem aedificandum cùràuit. 

He saw to the building of the bridge. 
suscipit nàués reficiendàs. 

He undertook the repair of the ships. 

5 The gerund of eò (I go) is eundum. The form faciundum (instead of faciendum 
(from faciò I make, do) is common in old Latin. Note also the expression 
(pecùniae) repetundae, f.pl. , meaning extortion ofmoney. 

Practice sentences on the gemnd and gemndive can be found at the foot ofthe fol- 
lowing section (the Gemndive of Obligation). 
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| The gerundive of obligation 

This film is on no account to be missed . 

One thing remains to be done . 

The gerundive in Latin is a passive verbal adjective (the equivalent of to be 
missedy to be done in the above sentences). Its endings are the same as that 
of the gerund save that it is an adjective ending in -us, -a, -um (e.g. 
monendus, -a, -um). When combined with the verb esse (to be) it expresses 
ideas of obligation (e.g. ‘ought’, ‘must’, ‘should’ ‘have to'), and is therefore 
called ‘the gerundive of obligation’. 

11. The gerundive with transitive verbs 

librum Ieg5. 

I read the book. 
liber legitur. 

The book is read. 
liber legendus est. 

The book is to-be-read, i.e. The book must be (should be, ought to be, 
has to be) read. 

liber legendus erat. 

The book was to-be-read, i.e. The book had to be read. 

When negatived the gerundive can express ideas of permissibility or 
appropriateness, e.g. 

rès nòn contemnenda a thing not to be despised. 

Remember that the gerundive is passive in meaning. 

The agent goes into the dative. 

libermihi legendus est. 

The book is to-be-read by me, i.e. I must read the book. 

puella tibi amanda est. 

You must love thegirl. 

urbs nòbls relinquenda est. 

We must leave the city. 
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0 Note: 

This pattern is followed only with transitive verbs which have their 
objects in the accusative. 


| 2. The gerundive with intransitive verbs 

The gerundive of intransitive verbs and verbs followed by cases other than 
the accusative (see list on p. 11) must be used impersonally (i.e. when trans- 
lating into English, start with the word ‘it’, but remember that you may have 
to adjust your literal translation to achieve a stylish result) (see pp. 104-5). 

ab urbe nòbís discedendum est. 

It is to-be-left from the city by us, i.e. We must leave the city. 1 —>- 

prímà luce nòbls prògrediendum est. 

We must set out at dawn. 
mihi errantí ignòscendum est. 

I must be forgiven when I make a mistake. 
lègibus pàrendum est. 

The laws must be obeyed. 


••••> 1. Compare urbs nòbTs relinquenda est. 


0 Note: 

As we have seen, the agent normally goes into the dative. However, if a 
dative of the agent was inserted in the last sentence above, where the 
object of the verb (lègibus) is in the dative, an ambiguity would arise: 
lògibus nòbls pàrendum est could mean either 1 We must obey the laws' 
or ‘The laws must obey us’. In such cases à or ab with the ablative is 
used with the agent, i.e. legibusà nòbls pàrendum est. 
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| Practice sentences on gerunds and gerundives 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. omnia Onó tempore erant agenda. 

2. agròs HeluetiTs habitandòs dedit. 

3. hostibus á nòbís parcendum est. 

4. Titus equitandl perìtissimus fuit. 

5. sapientia ars uíuendlputanda est. (Cicero, de finibus, 1.42) 

6. OnushomònòbTscunctandòrestituitrem. (Ennius, quoted in Cicero, de 
officiis, 1.84) 

7. I must cross the sea. ( Usegerundive .) 

8. Always eager to read, he wasaglutton (helluo, (gen.) helluonis, m. + 
gen.) for books. 

9. & I am sending scouts to find the legate. 

10. ( Two ways, both involving the gerund .) 

11. Soldiersmustobeygenerals. 

12. By reading books, he becomes wiser every day. 




Conditional sentences 


Conditional clauses are introduced by if, unless, if... not, whether... or. 
Conditional sentences are made up of a conditional clause and a main clause 
giving the result or inference of the conditional clause. In both English and 
Latin the conditional clause usually (but by no means always) comes first. 

If there are puddles in the road this morning, it rained last night. 

If it rains later today, there will be puddles in the road. 

If it were to rain, there would be puddles in the road. 

If it had rained, there would have been puddles in the road. 

In both English and Latin, conditional sentences can simply state facts, as in 

the first two sentences above and in the axiomatic 

If a triangle has two equal sides, it is an isosceles triangle. 

In this grammar we call these conditionals ‘open’ and the verbs in both the 
‘if’ clause (the protasis) and the main clause (the apodosis) are-quite natur- 
ally, since they state facts-in the tense of the indicative which suits their 
sense. 

The third and fourth sentences above fall into the category of the Temote , 
and the ‘unfulfilled’ respectively. Comparison between the second and third 
sentences will show how the third is expressed in a doubtful or remote way 
in contrast with the second. The words ‘were to’ and ‘would’ (English 
equivalents of the subjunctive) signal this remoteness. 

In the fourth sentence, we are in the area of the unreal or the impossible. 

It did not rain and so the condition is unfulfilled. Here the words ‘would 
have’ are the key. The subjunctive in Latin conditionals will lead inevitably 
to the use of the word ‘would’ in the main clause of an English translation. 

In Latin the verbs in both halves in Temote’ or ‘unfulfilled’ conditionals are 
in the subjunctive. 


E3 Note: 

The Latin for ‘if' is sl, for ‘if not' or ‘unless’ nisi (but see point 4 on 
pp. 116-17). 
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| Open conditions 

The appropriate tenses of the indicative are used in Latin: 

sl hoc dlxit, erráuit. 

If he said that, he was wrong. 

sí dTligenter labóràtis, discipulT meT, ualdè gaudeó. 

If you are working hard, my students, I am very happy. 
sT m§ uTsere uTs, Ròmam uenT. 

If you want to see me, come to Rome. 

sT domum meam uèneris/ueniès, libenterte salQtàbo. 

If you come to my house, I shall welcome you warmly. 

In the last sentence a problem arises because of the difference between 
Latin and English. English tends to use a ‘concealed future’ (that is to say, 
‘you come’ looks like a present tense, but in fact means ‘you will come’ or 
‘you will have come’). Latin here must use the future or, if the action will be 
complete before the result, the future perfect. When translating from 
English into Latin, watch out for these concealed futures in the English. 


| Remote and unfulfilled conditions 

These are always identifiable in English by the use of the word ‘would’ in 
the main clause {apodosis). In Latin the subjunctive is used in both clauses. 
The present subjunctive refers to future time-there is no future subjunc- 
tive-, the imperfect subjunctive refers to present time, and the pluperfect 
subjunctive to past time. 


Future 

present subjunctive 

sT díligenter labòrès, pròficiàs. 

If you worked (were to work) hard, 
you would make progress. 

Present 

imperfect subjunctive 

sT dìligenter labòràrès, pròficerès. 

If you were working hard, you would 
be making progress. 

Past 

pluperfect subjunctive 

sT dfiigenter labòráuissès, pròfècissès. 

If you had worked hard, you would 
have made progress. 
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0 Note: 

Like English, Latin can make a distinction between past and present 
time between the clauses, e.g. 

sl dìligenter labòràuissés, iam pròficerès. 

If you had worked hard, you would now be making progress. 


1 The English ‘subjunctive’ words ‘were to’, ‘would’, ‘would have’. 

2 If the verb in the Latin main clause (apodosis) of a past unfulfilled conditional sen- 
tence means ‘can’, ‘must’, ‘is proper, necessary’, e.g. possum (I can), dèbeo (I 
ought), oportet (it is necessary or proper, ‘should’), or sum (I am) with a gerundive 
of obligation (see pp. 111-12), it is regularly in the indicative (imperfect or perfect, 
rarely pluperfect). These verbs contain within themselves a subjunctive type of 
meaning (e.g. ‘could’, ‘should’): 

síhoc fècissès, pùniendus fuistí (or eràs). 

If you had done this, you should have been punished. 

3 The ‘double conditional’ words, seu ... seu . .. (before consonants) or 
slue ... sTue ... (whether . . . or...): 

seu mè run uTseris seu Ròmae mànseris, contentus erè. 

Whether you come to see me in the country or stay in Rome, I shall be 

content. 

sTue minus is used for ‘if not’ without a verb: 

sTue mè uTseris sTue minus... 

Whether you come to see me or not. . . 

Note that sT minus (if not) can also be used without a verb. 

4 nisi = unless, if not: 

nisi mè uTseris, trTstissimus manèbè. 

Unless you come to see me, I shall remain very sad. 

sT nòn = if not is usedi : 

(a) when the main clause (apodosis) contains at, tamen, or certè (yet, still, even 

so, at least, none the less, certainly): 

sTmihi bonà rè pùblicà fruT non licuerit, at carèbò malà. [(Cicero, pro 

Milone, 93)] 

If I am not allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least be free of bad. 
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(b) when the same verb is repeated: 

hoc síféceris, habébó gràtiam; sí nòn fèceris, ignòscam. 

If you have done this, I shall be grateful; if you haven’t done it, I shall 
forgive you. 

(c) when individual words are contrasted: 

cum spé, sí nòn optimà, at aliquá tamen uTuit. 

He lives with some hopes, if not the highest. 

5 quodsT and srn both mean but if. 

6 sTquis = ifanyone nisiquis = unless anyone sT quandò = ifever 

7 As in English the ‘if’ clause can come first or second in Latin: 

habébó gràtiam sThoc fèceris. 

I shall be grateful if you do this. 

| Practice sentences 

lYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. respTràbò sTtè uTderò. (Cicero, ad Atticum, 2.24.5) 

2. respírem síté uideam. 

3. nèmò ferè saltat sòbrius nisi forte Tnsànit. (Cicero, pro Murena, 13) 

4. nisi ante Ròmà pròfectus esses, nunc eam certé relinqueròs. (Cicero, ad 
familiares, 7.11.1) 

5. nòn possem uTuere nisi in litteris uTuerem. 

6. hunc hominem, sT úlla in tè esset pietàs, colere dòbòbàs. 

7. If you come to Italy, I beg you to visit me at Rome. 

8. If you were to come to Rhodes, I would show you the Colossus. 

9. If she has done what (id quod) I asked, I shall thank her. 

10. If Cicero had fled the country, he would not have been killed. 

11. If you were helping me, I would be much happier. 

12. What would you say if I spat (spuo, spuere) in your face? 

13. Whether you like my poems or hate them, I hope you will come to my 
recital. 

14. If you had learnt my poems, you could have recited them to your sister. 



The beggar left the city before the senate house burnt down . 

The mouse hurried off before the cat sootted it . 

The mouse hurried off before the cat could spot it . 

In the first of the sentences above, the time clause simply tells us when the 
beggar left the city: there is presumably no connection between his de- 
parture and the fire. In the second sentence there is probably an implication 
of purpose: the mouse hurried off in order to avoid being spotted by the cat. 
In the third sentence, the suggestion of purpose is made explicit by the use 
of the English ‘subjunctive’ could. 

Latin uses the indicative in time clauses of the first kind (the vast major- 
ity) and the subjunctive in time clauses of the third kind. What difference 
would the use of (a) an indicative and (b) a subjunctive make in a Latin 
version of the second sentence above? Compare this pair of Latin sentences: 

priusquam Caesar peruénit, obsidès poposcit. 

Before Caesar arrived, he demanded hostages. 

collem celeriter priusquam ab hostibus conspicerètur commùníuit. 

He quickly fortified the hill before he was (could be) noticed by the 
enemy. 

The following words introduce time clauses: 

cum 1 —•> \ 

ubi 2 —*> > when 

ut j 

cum/ubi/ut prlmum ) 

. . . . > as soon as 

simul atque/ac j 

antequam 
priusquam 
postquam 
posteáquam 


| before 

} 


after 
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ex quò (tempore) 
dum 1 
quamdiú 
quoad 

quotiéns, quotiès 

dònec 

dum 1 

quoad 


I 


since, ever since 
while 

whenever, as often as 
until 


••••> 1. cum and dum are used differently from other ‘time’ conjunctions. See separate 
entries on pp. 122-5. 

••••> 2. Note that ubi is used meaning ‘when' in time clauses; quandd? is used meaning 
‘when?’ in directand indirectquestions. Rememberthat ubi also means ‘where’. 


As we have said, the words which introduce time clauses are regularly 
followed by the indicative in the tense that the meaning requires. 

♦•••>► Note 

1 The ‘concealed future’. 

nòn té uidébò antequam Ròmam uéneris. 

I shall not see you before you come (will have come) to Rome. 

Here Latin uses the future perfect (noí the future), whereas English uses the pre- 
sent tense relating to the future. nòn... antequam is the equivalent of postquam 
and the action of the time clause must happen and be complete before the action 
of the main clause. 

BUT antequam can be followed by a present indicative when the main verb is not 
negative: 

antequam ad sententiam redeò, de m§ pauca dícam. (Cicero, in Catilinam, 4.20) 
Before I return to the subject, I shall say a few things about myself. 

2 postquam (posteàquam), ubi, ut, simul atque (simul ac), ut prímum, and cum prTmum 

are all followed by the perfect indicative when they refer to past time: 

Pompòius ut equitàtum suum pulsum uTdit, aci§ excessit. 

(Caesar, de bello civili, 3.94.5) 
When Pompey saw his cavalry beaten, he left the battle line. 

English is likely to say When ‘Pompey had seen . ..’ while Latin uses the perfect. 
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BUT in Latin the pluperfect is used with post. . . quam when a definite interval of 
time is mentioned: 

post diem tertium gesta rès est quam díxerat. (Cicero, pro Milone, 44) 

The matter was dealt with on the third day (i.e. two days) after he had spoken. 

3 The pluperfect is also used after ubi, ut, simul atque (simul ac), and quotièns when 
the action of the verb has occurred repeatedly in the past (as after ‘whenever’ in 
English). 

ubi litteràs tuás accèperam, ualdé gaudèbam. 

Whenever I received a letter from you, I was very happy. 

The perfect is also used frequently in this sense in primary sequence: 

ubi litteràs tuàs accèpí, ualdè gaudeo. 

Whenever I receive a letter from you, I am very happy. 

When the repeated action refers to the present or the future, quotièns is used fol- 
lowed by the appropriate tense of the indicative. 

4 The words antequam, postquam, and posteàquam are often split in two, the first bit 
going in the main clause, as in the second example in 2 above. There is no prob- 
lem in translating into English if you hold up the translation of the words ante, 
post or posteà until you reach the word quam and translate it there. 

ante ad urbem celeriter redil quam tu Capuam aduènistT. 

I returned quickly to the city before you came to Capua. 

5 Remember that if there is any idea of purpose, expectation or waiting for some- 
thing to happen , the verb in the time clause goes into the subjunctive: 

mus celeriter effugit priusquam fèlès salTret. 

The mouse hurried off before the cat could leap. 

6 The verb in a time clause naturally goes into the subjunctive when this is a subor- 
dinate clause in indirect statement. 


| Practice sentences 

TVanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. simul atque hoc fécT, scTuT mé erràuisse. 

2. Hamilcar nònò annò postquam in Hispàniam uènerat, occTsus est. (Nepos, 
22.4.2) 

3. nòn prius respondèbò quam tacueris. 

4. ubi règrna hoc fècerat, rèx ualdè Tràtus fíèbat. 

5. è iànuà effúgT priusquam coniùnx mea mè uituperàret. 
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6. She left the city before I saw her. 

7. She left the city before I could see her. 

8. Don't do this before the king arrives. 

9. Whenever she does that, I love her even more. 

10. I killed her before she could kill me. 


Cum (= when) 


cum illud feceris, Tràtus ero. 

When you do that, I shall be angry. 

cum illud fècissès, Tràtus fuT. 

When you did that, I was angry. 

When the verb in the cum clause is in a primary tense (see pp. 86-7), it is in 
the indicative. (Watch out for the ‘concealed future or future perfect’ as in 
the first example above.) When the verb in the cum clause is in a historic 
tense, it is in the subjunctive. This will always be either an imperfect sub- 
junctive or a pluperfect subjunctive according to the sense ínever perfect) . 

However, if there is a temporal adverb (e.g. tum, tunc (then), nunc, iam 
(now)) or a temporal expression (e.g. involving the words tempus (time) or 
diés (day)) in the main clause, a historic tense of the indicative can be found 
in the time clause. In such sentences, the idea will be purely to do with time 
(i.e. there will be no hint of cause and effect between the time clause and the 
main clause): 

sex librós de répQblicà tum scrTpsT cum gubernàcula reT pùblicae tenèbam. 

(Cicero, de diuinatione, 2.3) 

I wrote six books about the state in the period when I was holding the 
reins of power. 


13 Note: 

If it is the main clause and not the apparent time clause which contains 
the idea of time, the indicative is always used after cum: 
sol occidèbat cum aduènT. 

The sun was setting when I arrived. 

This is known as ‘inverted cum’. Here the cum clause will naturally 
come second. 


‘Inverted cum’ can also be used when the cum clause contains the more 
important contents. It often communicates a surprise, e.g.: 
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Hannibal iam subibat múrds cum repente érumpunt RómànT. (Livy, 29.7.8) 
Hannibal was already approaching the walls when suddenly the Romans 
burst out. 


| Some further uses of Cum 

1. cum = whenever . as often as 

cum eum uíderò (future time-future perfect indicative) 
whenever I see him 

cum eum uídí (present time-perfect indicative) 
whenever I see him 

cum eum uTderam (past time-pluperfect indicative) 
whenever I saw him 

2. cum = since 
quae cum ita sint 

since these thingsare so 
quae cum ita essent 
since these things were so 

01771 meaning ‘since’ is always followed by the subjunctive, in the tense 
which best suits the meaning. 

3. cum = ahhough, whereas 

cum prTmT ordines hostium concidissent, tamen acerrime relTquT 
resistébant. (Caesar, de bello Gallico, 7.62.4) 

Although the first ranks of the enemy had fallen, the rest still (none the 
less, nevertheless) resisted most vigorously. 

cum meaning ‘although’ is always followed by the subjunctive. 


0 Note: 

To make it clear that cum means ‘although’, tamen is often included in 
the main clause (as in the sentence above). 


Practice sentences on ‘cum’ are included in the exercise at the foot of the 
following chapter (Uum = while). 






Dum (= while) 


I nodded off from time to time while the instructor was talking. 

While the pile-driver was running, I could not hear a word you were 
saying. 

In English the word ‘while’ tends to be used either with the meaning ‘in the 
course of the time that..as in the first sentence above, or, less frequently, 
to mean ‘exactly as long as . ..’, ‘all the time that. . .*, as in the second 
sentence. 

For the former, far more common, meaning, Latin rather remarkably uses 
the present indicative in the ‘while’ clause, even in an indirect statement. 
But when ‘while’ means ‘exactly as long as . ..’, the verb goes into the nat- 
ural tense of the indicative-which will regularly be the same as that of the 
main verb. So: 

dum felés abest, mùrès ludent 

means something different from 

dum félès aberit, mùrès lOdent. 

The first sentence means that the mice will indulge in more or less play 
while the cat is away, the second that they will play every moment of its 
absence. 

Think about the difference in meaning between: 

dum haec geruntur, ego rídèbam. 
dum haec gerèbantur, ego rldèbam. 


| Some further uses of Dum 

1. dum = until: the same rules apply as with other regular time words (see 

pp. 118-20): 

manè hlc dum sol occiderit. 

Stay here until after sunset ( Literally , until the sun shall have set). 
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exspectà dum litterás meàs accipiàs. 

Wait until you get my letter {the idea ofpurpose). 

2. dum, dummodo = provided that, if only, as long as: 
dderint dum metuant. (Accius, Atreus, fragment 4) 

Let them hate provided that they fear. 

dum hoc nè agàs, tQtus eris. 

As long as you don t do this, you will be safe. 

In these clauses, Latin regularly uses the subjunctive, negative n§. 

3. dum = while, in a causai sense, i.e. because, in that: 

dum otium uolunt etiam sine dignitàte retinère, ipsí utrumque àmittunt. 

(Cicero, pro Sestio, 100) 
While (because, in that) they wish to keep their leisure even at the price 
of their dignity, they themselves lose them both. 

Here Latin uses the indicative. 

| Practice sentences on ‘cum’ and ‘dum’ 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. Zénònem cum Athènís essem audièbam frequenter. (Cicero, de natura 
deorum, 1.21.59) 

2. dum haec Ròmae aguntur, cònsulès ambò in Liguribus gerèbant bellum. 

(Livy, 39.1.1) 

3. cum rosam uíderat, tum incipere uèr arbitràbàtur. (Cicero, in Verrem, 
2.5.27) 

4. Tiberius Gracchus tam diG laudàbitur dum memoria rèrum Ròmànàrum 
manèbit. (Cicero, de officiis, 2.43) 

5. dolò erat pugnandum, cum pàr nòn essetarmTs. (Nepos, 23.10.4) 

6. Although (usecum) they hate the emperor, they still obey him. 

7. While Horatius was reciting his poetry, people sometimes (aliquando) 
laughed. 

8. When you see my sister, greet her warmly (comiter). 

9. He stayed in Rome until he could see the consul. 

10. Since you are my enemy I shall not trust you. 



Because, although, as if 


|Because 

Socrates was executed because he had corrupted young men. 

Socrates was executed on the grounds that he had corrupted young 
men. 

The first of these English sentences gives the actual reason for the execution 
of Socrates. The second gives an alleged reason, possibly an untrue one. 

In Latin the difference is indicated by the use of quod, quia, or quoniam 
followed by the indicative when the actual reason is given, and by the use of 
quod followed by the subjunctive when an alleged reason is given. (An 
alleged reason is a thought in someone’s head and is thus in effect a subordi- 
nate clause in indirect statement.) 

What is the difference in meaning between these two sentences? 

puella culpàta est quod librum incenderat. 
puella culpata est quod librum incendisset. 

quod followed by the indicative or the subjunctive (depending on the distinc- 
tion given above) is frequently used after verbs of emotion, e.g. 

aegrè ferò I am sorry that . . . 

doleò (2) I am sorry 

gaudeò (2) I am glad 

laetor (1) I am glad 

míror (1) I wonder 

uehementer laetor quod scrípsistl. 

I am extremely glad that you have written. 

But all of these verbs are more commonly followed by the accusative + 
infinitive or by sf (if) than by a quod clause. 

Note 

1 nòn quod or nòn quò (not because) introduces a rejected reason and the verb in 
such a clause, like that in an alleged reason, goes into the subjunctive. If the actual 
reason follows, it is introduced by sed quia and its verb is in the indicative. 
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in uTlla mánsit, nòn quod aeger esset, sed quia ego aderam. 

He stayed in the villa not because he was sick but because I was there. 

2 The reason can be emphasized by including eò, idcircò, ideò, or proptereà (all 
meaning ‘for this reason’) in the main clause. 

Quíntum idcirco ultáuT quod eum óderam. 

I avoided Quintus precisely because I hated him. 

3 For cum meaning ‘because’ or ‘since’, see p. 123. 


| Although 

Although you did no work, you still passed the exam. 

Even if you did no work, you would still passthe exam. 

Clauses beginning with the words ‘although’, ‘though’, ‘even though’, or 
‘even if’ are known as concessive clauses. They can deal either with facts, as 
in the first sentence above (in which it is taken as true that ‘you did no 
work’), or with possibilities, as in the second sentence (in which you may or 
may not do some work). 

In Latin the factual concessive clauses are introduced by quamquam, etsl, 
or tametsí (or sT in Latin poetry), etiam sT, or etiamsT, and their verb is in the 
indicative: 

quamquam dTligenter laboráuistT, tamen erràuistT. 

Although you worked hard, you still made a mistake. 

The concessive clauses dealing with possibilities are introduced by quamuTs, 
etsT. etiam sT, or etiamsT, and the verb goes into the subjunctive. 

quamuTs dTligenter labòrés, tamen erràs. 

However hard you may be working, you are still wrong. 

(Notice the use of tamen in the main clause to reinforce the meaning 
‘although’.) 

etsT, etiam sT, and etiamsT are compounds of sT and mean ‘even if*. Therefore, 
when they are followed by a subjunctive, the tense of that subjunctive will 
be the one called for in a conditional clause (see p. 115). 

••••> Note 

1 quamuTs = ‘however’ with an adjective or adverb. When used in this way, it is 
always followed by the subjunctive. 
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quamuís dlligenter laborès, nòn profíciès. 

However hard you work, you will not succeed. 

(The literal meaning of the quamuís clause is something like ‘You may work hard 
as much as you wish’.) 

2 quamuís = ‘however’ can be used as an adverb with an adjective or adverb: 

quamuís fortis, tamen effùgit. 

However brave (he was), he still ran away. 

3 licet + subjunctive = even though: 

licet undique perícula impendeant, tamen ea sublbò. 

Although dangers threaten me on every side, I shall still face them. 

(The literal meaning of the licet clause is something like ‘Let dangers threaten me 
on every side-it is permitted [to them to do so]’.) 

4 Forcum = ‘although’, see p. 123. 


| As if, as (comparisons) 

The senators were terribly afraid, as if the enemy were already at the gates of 
Rome. 

The general was rewarded as his courage deserved. 

In the first of these sentences, the comparison is untrue. The enemy were 
not at the gates of Rome. In the second sentence, the comparison is true. 

The generaTs courage did deserve to be rewarded. 

In Latin if the verb conveys a fact (as in the second meaning above), it is 
naturally in the indicative since it is true. If the verb makes an imaginary 
(i.e. untrue) comparison (as with the first meaning above), it is in the sub- 
junctive. Comparisons are much more likely to be untrue than true. 

Among the Latin words and expressions for ‘as if’ or ‘as though’ are: 

perinde ac (sì) tamquam sl 

quasi uelut 

sTcut uelut sT 

tamquam ut (sT) 

ut merita est, poenàs persoluit. 

She was punished as she deserved. 
tamquam merita esset, poenòs persoluit. 

She was punished as if she had deserved it. 
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....>Note 

1 The tense of the subjunctive is usually determined by the sequence of tenses (see 
pp. 86-7), notthe rules for conditional sentences. 

2 haud aliter ac/atque = not otherwise than: 

haud aliter locutus est ac solèbat. 

He spoke as he always did ( literally , not otherwise than he was accustomed to). 

| Practice sentences 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. Romàní quamquam itinere fessí erant, tamen obuiam hostibus 
pròcessèrunt. 

2. Aristídès nonne ob eam causam expulsus est patrià quod praeter modum 
iústusesset? (Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 5.105) 

3. quamuls sTs molestus, numquam tè esse cònfitèbor malum. (Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations, 2.62) 

4. hTc est obstandum, mTlitès, uelut sTante Ròmàna moenia pugnèmus. (Livy, 
21.41.15) 

5. QuTntum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit. 

6. tanta esttempestàs quantam numquam anteà uTdT. 

7. I was extremely happy that my husband had died. 

8. Although I was walking fast, I could not avoid the bore (molestus ille). 

9. However fast you walk, you will not escape me. 

10. He was praised because he had saved the state; but in fact (re uera) 
Cicero did that. 

11. He was praised not because he had saved the state but because he 
wrote good poems. 

12. He looked (i.e. appeared) as if he was sick, but in fact he was angry. 



Quin and quominus 


QuTn 

I do not doubt that she is a respectable woman. 

Nothing will prevent me from coming to your birthday party. 

The English verbs 'doubt’, 'deny', 'hinder’, and ‘prevent' are followed by a 
number of different expressions. Latin often uses quTn followed by the 
subjunctive (the tense depending on the sequence of tenses, see pp. 86-7) 
after a negative main verb with one of these meanings (e.g. non dubito (1) ‘I 
do not doubt’, nón negò (1) ‘I do not deny’, nòn impedio (4) ‘I do not hinder, 
prevent’). The Latin for the sentences above could be: 
nòn dubitd quín pudTca sit. 
nihil m§ impediet qurn nàtàlítuó adsim. 

The word qurn causes English speakers problems because it does not trans- 
late into idiomatic English. Literally, it means ‘by which not’. The old- 
fashioned ‘but that’ may be useful as a first stage in translation: 

I do not doubt but that she is a respectable woman. 

nòn dubitàuit qurn GermànT oppugnàturT essent. 

He did not doubt that the Germans were going to attack. 
nòn negàuit qurn ipse scelus admTsisset. 

He did not deny that he himself had committed the crime. 
nòn té impediam quTn proficTscàris. 

I shall not prevent you from setting out. 

As we have seen, the main verb before qurn will be negative. Sometimes the 
words uix or aegrò (scarcely) are found instead of a plain negative (they are 
known as ‘virtual negatives’). A question expecting the answer ‘no’ 

(num .. . ?) or implying the answer ‘no’ (who doubts that...? can imply no 
one doubts that...) may also come before qum. 
uix quisquam dubitàre potest qum stultus sTs. 

Scarcely anyone can doubt that you are a fool. 
num quisquam dubitàre potuit qurn sapiòns essòs? 

Surely no one could have doubted that you were wise. 
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Note the following common expressions: 

• haud (non) dubium est quín ... 
there is no doubt that . . . 

• haud dubitàrT potest quín ... 

it cannot be doubted that. . . 

• haud multum (or minimum) àfuit quín ... 

almost ( literally , it was not much (orvery little) distant but that. . .) 
haud multum àfuit qurn interficerer. (impersonal) 

I wasalmost killed. 

or 

haud multum áfuT quTn interficerer. 

Literally , I was not much distant. . . (personal). 

• nón possum facere qurn ... 

I cannot help . . . 

• nòn potest fierT qum ... 

it is impossible that. . . not 

• némò est qum ... 

there is nobody who . . . not 
nèmò est qum hoc sciat. 

Everybody knows this. 


| Quominus 

quòminus is used with much the same meaning as quTn (‘but that’ in old- 
fashioned English) after verbs of hinderìng and preventing whether negat- 
ived or not. As with qurn, the main problem here for English-speakers is that 
quòminus, which literally means ‘by which the less’, does not translate into 
idiomatic English. 

(nòn) mò impedTuit quòminus in urbem inTrem. 

He prevented (didn’t prevent) me from going into the city. 

Note the following common idioms: 

• per me stat quòminus ... 

it is due to me that. . . not 

per me stetit quòminus ròs publica òuerteròtur. 

It was due to me that the republic was not overthrown. 
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• per me stetit ut ... 

it was due to me that. . . 
per mé stetit ut rès pOblica cònseruáretur. 

It was due to me that the republic was saved. 

Note that prohibeò (2) (I prevent) can be followed simply by the infinitive. 

prohibul eum Ròmà égredT. 

I prevented him from leaving Rome. 

It can also be followed by ne or quòminus or, when negative, quTn, all with 
the subjunctive. 

| Practice sentences 

TTanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. nòn dubitàrT dòbet qurn fuerint ante Homerum poètae. (Cicero, Brutus, 71) 

2. nòn dèterret sapientem mors quòminus in omne tempus reT pQblicae 
cònsulat. (Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 1.91) 

3. facere nòn possum qum litteràs cottTdiè ad te mittam. (Cicero, ad Atticum, 
12.27.2) 

4. nihil abest qum sim miserrimus. (Cicero, ad Atticum, 11.15.3) 

5. impedTuit eam coniunx quòminus amàtòrem uTseret. 

6. I almost died laughing (use quin—for ‘laughing’ use the ablative of the 
gerund). 

7. Who can prevent me from leaving Rome? 

8. I could not help admiring your poems. 

9. It isduetomethatyouaresorich. 

10. Everyone knows that Homerwasthegreatestof poets(í/sequin). 




Some, any, every, 
each, ever 


| Some 


1. aliquis someone—it could be anyone 

• Also used to mean ‘a somebody’ in the sense of a person of 
consequence. 

aliquid something-it could be anything 

aliqul, aliqua, aliquod some . . . it could be any (adjectival) 

quídam, quaedam, quoddam some-not any but a particular. . . 

• Literally a certain-it usually follows its noun 

fèmina quaedam a certain woman, some woman, a woman 

• There is no word for ‘a’ or ‘an’ in Latin: quídam and aliquis are the 
closest equivalents. 

nescioquis, nescioquid someone, something 

• Literally, I do not know who or what—cf. French je ne sais 
quoi-something or other 

nònnullT some (of number) 

aliquot (indeclinable adjective) some (of number) 

complGrés some, several 

2. ali- in front of ‘question words’ (see p. 92) gives those words the 
meaning ‘some’: 

aliquantum (with partitive genitive) some amount of 

alicubi somewhere 

aliquamdiu for some while 

aliquandò at some time, sometimes, 

now and then 


3. aliT.. .aliT... 


some . . . others . . . 
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If the word alius is repeated in a different case, the meaning is doubled, as 
here: 

aliíalia dícunt. 

Some people say some things, others (say) other things. 

The two alius words must come next or very close to each other to convey 
this double meaning. 


I Any 


quisquam 


• Latin uses nec quisquam 
ullus 

quTuís, quaeuTs, quoduTs 

(adjective) or quiduTs 
(pronoun) 

quTlibet, quaelibet, quodlibet any(body) (you like), any(thing) (you like) 

(adjective) or quidlibet 

(pronoun) 

quis, quid anyone (after sT, nisi, num, n§ ; quo, quanto) 

quT, qua or quae, quod any . . . (adjective of quis) 


anyone (with prohibitions, negatives, 
virtual negatives (uix and aegre), 
with questions expecting the answer no 
(num.../) and after quam (= than)) 
and not et nimò. 

any (adjective corresponding to quisquam 
though stronger in meaning) 
any(body) (you like), any(thing) (you like) 


| Every, each 


1. quisque, quaeque every one, each one 
quidque each one, each thing 
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0 Note: 

quisque is used especially with superlatives, ordinal numbers, and with 

séand suus, e.g.: 

sapientissimus quisque 

Allthewisest men 

septimus quisque 

Every seventh man 

sè quisque adiuuet 

Let each man help himself. 


uterque each of two 

uterque fílius 

each son of two, i.e. both sons 


0 Note: 

Though two sons are referred to, the singular is used here, because 
uterque means ‘each one of two’. 


2. -que added to question words (see p. 92) gives these words the 
meaning ‘every’: 
ublque everywhere 
undique from everywhere 
but 

utrimque from both sides 


| Ever 

1 -cumque added to relatives = ever 

qulcumque, quaecumque, quodcumque 

quàliscumque 

ubicumque 

quòcumque 

quotiènscumque 


whoever, whatever 
of whatever sort 
wherever 
to wherever 

whenever, however often 
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ever 


2. Note: 

quisquis whoever ] (both are used only in the nominative and 

quidquid whatever 1 ablative singular) 

quotquot however many (indeclinable adjective) 

quòquo to wherever 

sícubi if anywhere 

nécubi lest anywhere 

| Practice sentences 

TYanslate into English or Latin as appropriate: 

1. disertds cognòuT nònnQllòs, èloquentem nèminem. 

2. quídam d§ plèbè pròdiit ad òrátiònem habendam. 

3. sí quis ita fècerit, poenàs dabit. 

4. haec àiò nec quisquam negat. 

5. bonísunt nescioquò modò amàbiliòrès quam scelestT. 

6. Both sisters love the same boy (use uterque). 

7. Sometimes she comes to Rome; but soon she will stay here for some 
time. 

8. The general ordered every tenth man to be killed. 

9. Wherever you go to, you will not avoid some bore (molestus) or other. 

10. If any senator complains, I shall think about the matter again. 
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| Words easily confused 


adeó, adlre, adil, aditum 

1 go to, approach 

adeó 

to such an extent, so very 

aestàs, aestàtis, f. 

summer 

aestus, aestùs, m. 

heat, tide, passion 

aetàs, aetàtis, f. 

age 

audeó, audère, ausus sum 

1 dare 

audio, audTre (4) 

1 hear 

aura, aurae, f. 

wind, breeze 

auris, auris, f. 

ear 

aurum, aurT, n. 

gold 

cadò, cadere, cecidT, càsum 

1 fall, befall; 1 am killed 

occidò, occidere, occidT, occàsum 

1 fall down; 1 die 

caedè, caedere, cecTdT, caesum 

1 cut, kill 

occTdò, occTdere, occTdT, occTsum 

1 kill 

calidus, calida, calidum 

hot 

callidus, callida, callidum 

expert, wily 

campus, campT, m. 

plain 

castra, castròrum, n.pl. 

camp 

careò (2) + abl. 

1 am without, lack 

carò, carnis, f. 

flesh, meat 

càrus, càra, càrum 

dear 

cònsistò, cònsistere, cònstitT, cònstitum 

1 stop, stand 

cònstituò, cònstituere, cònstituT, cònstitútum 

1 decide, place in position 

eques, equitis, m. 

horseman 

equus, equT, m. 

horse 

fretum, fretT, n. 

strait, sea 

frètus, frèta, frètum + abl. 

relying on 
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gena, genae, f. 

gener, generí, m. 

generòsus, generòsa, generòsum 

genetríx, genetrlcis, t 

genitor, genitòris, m. 

gòns, gentis, f. 

genO, genús, n. 

genus, generis, n. 

gignò, gignere, genuí, genitum 

iaceò, iacère, iacul 
iaciò, iacere, iecT, iactum 
iactò (1) 

iter, itineris, n. 
iterum 

lateò, latòre, latuT 
làtus, làta, làtum 
latus, lateris, n. 

liber, librT, m. 
lìber, llbera, lìberum 
llberT, lìberòrum, m.pl. 

Ilbertus, lìbertT, m. 

màlò, màlle, màluT 
malum, malT, n. 
malus, mala, malum 
màlum, màlT, n. 
màlus, màlT, m. 
màlus, màlT, f. 


cheek 

son-in-law 

noble 

mother 

father 

race, people 
knee 

birth, nationality 
I give birth to, beget 

I lie 
I throw 

I throw; I boast (of) 

journey 

again 

I lie hidden, escape notice 

wide 

side 

book 

free 

children 

freedman, ex-slave 
I prefer 

evil, misfortune 

bad 

apple 

mast of a ship 
apple-tree 


0 Note: 

This ditty is sung in The Turn of the Screw, the opera by Benjamin 
Britten and Myfanwy Piper. According to Piper, Britten himselfsup- 
plied this ‘from an old-fashioned Latin grammar that an aunt ofmine 
produced’. 

Malo: I would rather be 
Malo: in an apple-tree 
Malo: than a naughty boy 
Malo: in adversity. 
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mané! 

mán e 

maneó, manere, mansí, mànsum 
mánis, mánium, m.pl. 
manus, manQs, f. 

morior, morT, mortuus sum 
moror, morárl, morátus sum 

opera, operae, f. 

ops, opis, f. 

opes, opum, f. pl. 

opus, operis, n. 

cf. onus, oneris, n. 

opus est mihi (tibi, etc.) + abl. 

ora, òrae, f. 
oro (1) 
òs, òris, n. 
os, ossis, n. 

pàreò, parère, pàrui + dat. 
pariò, parere, peperl, partum 
parò, paràre, paràui, paràtum 
pereò, perlre, peril/perlul, peritum 

pecus, pecoris, n. 
pecus, pecudis, f. 

porta, portae, f. 

portò, portàre, portàuT, portàtum 
portus, portQs, m. 

quaerò, quaerere, quaesTuT, quaesltum 
queror, querT, questus sum 

quTdam, quaedam, quoddam 
quidem 

ratis, ratis, f. 
reor, rerl, ratus sum 
reus, reT, m. 

reddò, reddere, reddidT, redditum 
redeò, redTre, rediT, reditum 

règàlis, règàlis, règàle 
règia, règiae, f. 


wait! 

in the morning, early next day 
I remain, wait, waitfor 
ghosts of the dead 
hand 

I die 
I delay 

work, labour 
power, help 
wealth, resources 
work, effort 
burden 

I (you, etc.) need 

sea-coast, bank 
I pray 
mouth 
bone 

I obey 

I give birth to, create 
I prepare 
I perish 

herd, flock 
a farm animal 

gate 
I carry 
harbour 

I seek 
I complain 

a certain 
indeed 

raft, boat 
I think 
defendant 

I give back 
I go back, return 

royal 

palace 
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règlna, régínae, f. 

queen 

regiò, regionis, f. 

region 

regius, regia, règium 

royal 

régnò (1) 

1 reign 

règnum, règní, n. 

kingdom 

regè, regere, rèxl, rèctum 

1 rule 

seruiò, serulre, seruiT, seruTtum + dat. 

1 serve, am a slave to 

seruò, seruàre, seruàuT, seruàtum 

1 save, preserve 

sol, solis, m. 

sun 

soleò, solère, solitus sum 

1 am accustomed 

solium, soliT, n. 

throne 

solum, solT, n. 

soil, ground 

solud, soluere, soluT, solútum 

1 loosen, untie 

sòlus, sòla, sòlum 

alone 

sòlum 

only 

tamen 

however 

tandem 

at length 

uinciò, uincTre, uTnxT, uTnctum 

1 bind, tie 

uincò, uincere, uTcT, uictum 

1 conquer 

uTuò, uTuere, uTxT, uTctum 

1 live 

uir, uirT, m. 

man 

uTs, f. 

strength, force 

uTrès, uTrium, f.pl. 

strength 

uTrus, urn, n. 

venom 

ulta, uitae, f. 

life 

uTtis, uTtis, f. 

vine, staff of vine-wood 

uTtò, uTtàre, uTtàuT, uTtàtum 

1 avoid 

| Some miscellaneous points 

1. A famous, crisp comment by Julius Caesar proves a good way of 

remembering three common perfects: 

uènT, uldT, uTcT 

1 came, 1 saw, 1 conquered 


2. If you know sum, you also know quite a lot of possum (I am able, can). 

possum is the syllable pos- or pot- 

+ sum. pos- is used when the part of 
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sum begins with a consonant, pot- is used when the part of sum begins 
with a vowel, e.g.: 

pos-sum, pot-es, pot-est, pos-sumus, pot-estis, pos-sunt. 

But note potuí, potuerd, and potueram (from pot(f)uí, etc.). 

3. post is usually a preposition, i.e. it is usually followed by a noun or pro- 
noun: post merTdiem = after midday (but note the adverbial use tribus 
post annís = three years later); posteá is an adverb: posteà montem 
ascendT = afterwards I climbed the mountain); postquam is a conjunc- 
tion: domum reuènT postquam meòs amTcós uTsT = I came back home 
after I had visited my friends. 

In the same way ante is usually a preposition (though, like post, it 
can double as an adverb), anteà is an adverb, and antequam is a 
conjunction. 

4. ut + the subjunctive. When ut is followed by the subjunctive, it is 
almost certain to be introducing one of only three constructions: 
purpose, result, and indirect command. 

5. ut + the indicative is likely to mean ‘as’ or ‘when > . 


| For English into Latin 

1. It is hardly ever correct to translate the word ‘telT by the Latin dTcò, 
which means ‘I say’. 

I tell you a story. 

Here nàrró (1) ( / relate) is appropriate: 

fàbulam tibi nàrro. 

I tell you about the message. 

Here (aliquem) certiòrem facio (/ inform) is appropriate : 

dè nOntiò té certiórem faciò. 

I ìe\ \ you to do this. 

Herea word /br'command’ or k order’ is appropriate. 

iubeò tè hocfacere. 
imperò tibi ut hoc faciàs. 

2. Of the Latin words for ‘I leave’, relinquò is the only one followed by an 
accusative. 

I left the city can be translated urbem relTquT. 

Otherwise , à, ab, è, orex with the ablative will be used: 

ab urbe exiT-ex urbe discessT. 






Roman dates 


The adjectives referring to the Roman months (mènsis, mensis, m. month ) 
are: 


lànuàrius 

Februárius 

Martius 

AprTlis 

Màius 

lùnius 

IGIius (QuTnctTI-is, -e) 
Augustus (SextTI-is, -e) 

September 

Octòber 

Nouember 

December 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July (named after Julius Caesar) 

August (named after Augustus, the first Roman 
emperor) 

September 

October 

November 

December 


The words ending in -us decline like bonus, -a, -um; those ending in -er 
decline like àcer, àcris, àcre. 

The Roman year originally began on 1 March. Hence the fact that Septem- 
ber, October, November, and December mean the 7th, 8th, 9th, and lOth 
month respectively. The original names for July and August meant the 5th 
and 6th. 

Julius Caesar’s reform of 46 bc in effect invented the modern year. He at 
last established the figure of 365 days, missing only a quarter day per year— 
hence the leap-year. 

The three key Roman days of the month were: 

Kalendae, Kalendàrum, f.pl. Kalends or lst 
Nònae, Nònàrum, f.pl. Nones or 5th 

Idùsjduum, f.pl. Ides or 13th 


0 Note: 

In March, July, October, May, 

Nones isthe 7th, Idesthe 15th day. 

Nònae is simply the ‘9th’ day before the Ides. 
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| The rules 

1. If the date falls on one of these days, the ablative is used: 

Tdibus MartiTs 

on the Ides of March, 15 March 

2. If the date falls on the day before one of these days, prldiè + accusative 
is used: 

prídièldOs Martiás 

on the day before the Ides of March, i.e. on 14 March 

3. All other dates are counted back from the next key date (Kalends, 
Nones, or Ides). The counting is done inclusively, i.e. including both 
the key date and the date referred to. 

The expression ante diem + the appropriate ordinal number (i.e. 
prímus, secundus, tertius, quàrtus, etc.) agreeing with diem (i.e. in the 
accusative masculine singular) and the accusative of the key date with 
the adjective indicating the month agreeing with it (i.e. in the 
accusative feminine plural): 
ante diem tertium Nònàs lànuàriàs 
three days before the Nones of January. 

In our calendar, the Nones of January are the 5th. Count 3 days back 
from 5 January ( including that daté) and it transpires that the Roman 
date referred to is 3 January. 

The Roman date is frequently abbreviated to, for example, a.d. iii 
Nòn. làn. 

Give our modern equivalent of: a.d. vi Td. Mart. and a.d. v Nòn. Oct. 

4. For dates after the Ides, the counting has to be done from the Kalends of 
the next month. Inclusive counting will lead to the inclusion of both the 
key date and the last day of the month in which the date actually falls. 
Thus: a.d. vii Kal. Apr. is a date in March. In the number 7 there are 
included both 1 April (the Kalends) and 31 March. Counting back we 
thus arrive at 26 March as the modern equivalent. 

If you are converting an English date into Latin, the easiest way to 
proceed is to add two to the number of the days in the English month 
(i.e. for 26 March, add 2 to 31 = 33 and subtract the modern date 
(33-26 = 7). Thus we arrive at vii. And the Roman date is a.d. vii Kal. 
Apr. 

What is your birthday in Latinì 



Roman Money 


The séstertius (m .) was the unit in which Roman money was usually 
counted. It was a silver coin worth 2 l A assés (m., singular ás, assis). That is 
how it got its name: half a third, sèmis-tertius , i.e. 2Vi. The dénàrius (m.), 
also a silver coin, was worth four sèstertil (sesterces in English). The aureus, 
a gold coin first minted by Julius Caesar, was originally worth 25 dènàrìl , 
but later its value declined. Coins below the value of the sèstertius were 
made of copper. 

Sums up to 2,000 sesterces were given as one would expect: the cardinal 
number with the plural of sèstertius : trecentí séstertil = three hundred 
sesterces. 

For sums from 2,000 to 1,000,000 sesterces, the word séstertia (n.p/.) was 
used to mean ‘a thousand sesterces’ with distributive numerals (1-10: 
singull, -ae, -a; blnl; terni; quaternl; quM; sènT; septénT; octònT, nouènT, dènl): 
terna sèstertia = three thousand sesterces. 

For sums of 1,000,000 and above, the word sèstertium (gen. plur.) was 
used with adverbial numbers ( semel, bis, ter, etc.). sèstertium has the mean- 
ing ‘a hundred thousand sesterces’. Thus Ondeciès sèstertium = 1,100,000 
sesterces. 


| Abbreviations 

The word sèstertius is abbreviated to HS (the H is made up of II joined 
together, while the S stands for sèmis (half), i.e. 2Vi (assés)). 

The word sèstertia is abbreviated to HS. A line is placed above the 
numeral: HSXIV = 14,000 sesterces. 

sèstertium isabbreviatedto HS withalineovertheletters as wellasthe 
numeral: HS XIV = 1,400,000 sesterces. This can also be written HS IXIVI. 




Roman weights and 
measures 


| Weights 

The ITbra (/*.) or ás (m.), three quarters of a modern pound or 327 grams, was 
divided into 12 únciae (an Qncia was 27.3 grams, almost exactly the same 
weight as a modern ounce). The other units were a sextans (a sixth of the 
llbra, 54.6 grams), quadràns or terúncius (a quarter, 81.8 grams), trièns (109 
grams—a quarter of a modern pound), quíncQnx (136 grams), sèmis (164 
grams), septQnx (191 grams), bès (218 grams—half a modem pound), 
dodràns (245 grams), déxtàns (273 grams), and deunx (300 grams). 


| Lengths 

The pés (m.) was very slightly less than a modern foot (30 cm, 0.971 feet). A 
passus (m.) was 5 Roman feet (1.48 metres, 4.85 feet). The mile (mTlle 
passQs) consisted of 1,000 Roman feet (1480 metres, 1.48 kilometres— 4850 
feet, 9 / 10 of a modern mile). 

A iOgerum (n.) was a measure of land 240 x 120 Roman feet, s / 8 of an 
English acre (1.544 hectares). 



Roman names | 


Distinguished Romans had at least three names: the praenomen, the indi- 
vidual name; the nòmen, the name of the gèns (the clan); and the cognòmen, 
the name of the family within the gèns. Thus Gàius IQlius Caesar is Gàius of 
the gèns Iàlia and the Caesar family. 

All Roman citizens had a praenómen and the name of their gèns. 

The most common praenómina were abbreviated as follows: 


A. 

Aulus 

C. 

Càius orGàius 1 '***^ 

Cn. 

Gnaeus 1 -**-^ 

D. 

Decimus 

L. 

Lùcius 

M. 

Marcus 

M’. 

Mànius 

P. 

Pùblius 

Q. 

Qulntus 

S. (Sex.) 

Sextus 

Ser. 

Seruius 

Sp. 

Spurius 

T. 

Titus 

Ti. (Tib.) 

Tiberius 


••••► 1. The early Latin alphabet had no separate sign for ‘g\ 


0 Note: 

The Latin for ‘Tom, Dick and Harry' is Gaiusque Lúciusque. 
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alliteration the recurrence of the same consonant (cf. assonance ), espe- 
cially at the beginning of words or syllables-èripite hanc pestem perni- 
ciemque mihi (snatch away this plague and destruction from me)-Catullus, 
76.20. The use of alliteration imparts emphasis, and the effect this creates 
depends on the meaning of the words emphasized. 

anacoluthon a sentence which lacks grammatical sequence, i.e. in which 
one construction stops and another starts before the former is 
completed-mé, mè, adsum quTfecT, in m§ conuertite ferrum (me, me, I am 
here, the man who did the deed, turn your swords on me)-Virgil, Aeneid , 
9.427. 

anaphora the repetition of a word or phrase in several successive 

clauses-nihil uèrT, nihil sanctT, nùllus deum metus, nùllum iùs iOrandum, nùlla 
réligiò (no truth, no sanctity, no fear of the gods, no standing by oaths, no 
religion)-Livy, 21.4.9. 

antithesis the contrasting of ideas emphasized by the arrangement of 
words-òdT et amò (I hate and I love)-Catullus, 85.1. 

aposiopesis a device in which the speaker breaks off before completing the 
sentence-Neptune breaks off his threats to the winds and calms the sea: 
quòs ego... sed mòtòs praestat compònere fluctus ((you winds) which I ... 
But calming the disturbed waves takes precedence)-Virgil, Aeneid , 1.135. 

apostrophe the writer ‘turns away from’ his narrative (told in the third 
person) to address one of his characters. Thus at Aeneid y 4.408-12, Virgil 
addresses first Dido and then the god Amor (Love). 

assonance the occurrence of similar vowel sounds in words close to 
each other (cf. álliteratioń) -ITtus ut longè resonante Eèà tunditurundè 
(where the beach is pounded by the far-echoing Eastern wave)-Catullus, 
11.3-4. 

asyndeton the omission of conjunctions (such as ‘and’ or ‘but’) where 
these would usually occur-clàmor, lapidès, fustòs, gladiT (shouting, stones, 
clubs, swords)-Cicero, ad Atticum , 4.3.3. 

bathos the juxtaposition of the intense or important and the trivial— parturi- 
unt montès; nàscòtur rTdiculus mus (the mountains are in labour, and there 
will be born a comical mouse)-Horace, Ars Poetica, 139. 
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chiasmus a pair of balanced phrases where the order of the second reverses 
that of the first-haec queritur, stupet haec (this woman complains, this one 
gapes)-Ovid, Ars Amatońa , 1.124. 

closure the sense of completion or resolution at the conclusion of a literary 
work or part of a literary work. Often these conclusions deny us this sense 
of completion, as at the end of Virgil’s Aeneid when the pious hero’s fren- 
zied brutality is seen by many as a violation of the civilized values which 
the poem has established. 

deixis ( adjective deictic) the use of words or expressions to point to some 
feature of a situation. Pronouns (e.g. ego, tO (I, you), etc.) and words of 
place (híc, illíc (here, there), etc.) and time (iam, tum (now, then), etc.) tell 
us such things about a situation as who is involved in it, and where or 
when it takes place. 

ellipsis the shortening of a sentence or phrase by the omission of words 
which can be understood-quid plùra? (why (should I say) more?)-Cicero, 
Philippic , 8.5.1. 

enallage and hypallage (in practice these terms cannot be distinguished) the 
use of the transferred epithet, i.e. transferring an adjective from the word 
to which it properly applies to another word in the same phrase-Làtónae 
tacitum pertemptant gaudia pectus (joy thrills the silent heart of Latona)- 
Virgil, Aeneid t 1.502. It is Latona who is silent, not her heart (which can- 
not speak). An example of double enallage is Tbant obscurT sólà sub nocte 
(they went dark beneath the lonely night) Virgil, Aeneid , 6.268. R.G. 
Austin comments: ‘Virgil’s arrangement brings out, with great impact on 
the reader, the dim groping figures in a terrifying loneliness of night.’ 

enjambement running a sentence over the end of a line of verse and then 
ending it after the first word of the new line, lending emphasis to that 
word-sòla domò maeret uacuà stràtTsque relictTs/incubat (she grieves alone 
in her house and on the couch he has left she lies down)-Virgil, Aeneid, 
4.82-3. 

epanalepsis the repetition of a word after a number of other words-m§ 
patriTs àuectam, perfide, ab àrTs, perfide ...? (you traitor, (did you) take me 
away from my ancestral altars, you traitor.. .?)-Catullus, 64,132-3. 

euphemism the substitution of a mild or roundabout expression for one 
considered improper or too harsh or blunt-anagnòstòs noster dòcesserat 
(my reading-slave had departed (this life), i.e. died)-Cicero, ad Atticum , 
1.12.4. 
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hendiadys a single idea expressed through two nouns-paterls lìbàmus et 
aurò ( literally , we pour from bowls and gold, but meaning we pour from 
golden bowls)-Virgil, Georgics y 2.192. 

hyperbaton the arbitrary dislocation of normal word order, by way of dis- 
placing one part of one clause into another-tussim,/nòn immerentl quam 
mihí meus uenter,/dum sumptuòsàs appetò, dedit, cònàs (a cough 
which-serves me right!-my stomach, while I hankered after lavish din- 
ners, gave me)-Catullus, 44.7-9. It is impossible to reproduce in English 
the violence done here to a natural Latin word order. 

hyperbole the use of exaggerated terms, not to be taken literally— uirginitàs 
mìlle petlta procls (virginity sought by a thousand suitors, i.e. a large num- 
ber of suitors)-Ovid, Heroides , 16.104. 

hysteron proteron the reversal of the normal (temporal) order of events-at 
Aeneid y 4.154-5, Virgil writes that the animals career over the plains and 
leave the mountains. Obviously they leave the mountains before they 
career over the plains. By his order Virgil lays emphasis on what he 
describes first, which seems to him the more important action. Ovid uses 
redit itque (he returns and he goes) (e.g. at Metamorphoses y 2.509) to mean 
‘he goes and returns’. This reflects the fact that the Latin sentence, unlike 
the English, is arranged in a circle. 

irony the expression of one’s meaning by using words of the opposite 
meaning in order to make one’s remarks forceful-perhaps Catullus' high 
praise of Cicero-he calls him the most eloquent of Romans, past, present 
and future (49.1—3)—falls into this category. 

juxtaposition the placing of words next to each other for effect (cf. 
oxymoroń)- illum absens absentem audit (she hears him when he is not 
here when she is away from him)-Virgil, Aeneid y 4.83. 

liminality the use of location, especially involving passing through doors or 
gates, to make a symbolic point-Dido and Aeneas set out from the palace 
in the civilized orderly city and go into the wild woods where a fearsome 
storm rages and chaos erupts (Virgil, Aeneid , 4.135-72). 

litotes the use of understatement, involving a negative, to emphasize one's 
meaning (the opposite of hyperbole) -fòrmaque nòn tacitTfuneris intus erat 
(and inside there was the appearance of a not-quiet, i.e. noisy 
funeral)-Ovid, Tristia y 1.3.22. 

metaphor the application of a word or phrase to something it does not 
apply to literally, indicating a comparison-tuò lepòre incénsus (set on fire 
by your charm)-Catullus, 50.7-8. The poet has not been literally set on 
fire. 
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metonymy a form of expression by which a person or thing takes his, her, or 
its name from something which they are associated with-Ovid uses the 
word ‘forum’ to refer to the law courts located there; cédant arma togae 
(literally, let arms give way to the toga) means ‘let war give way to peace’ 
(Cicero, Poems , fragment 11); the name Mars, the god of war, can be used 
simply to mean ‘war’, just as that of Ceres, the goddess of fertility, can be 
used to mean ‘bread’ or ‘food’ (as at Virgil, Aeneid> 1.177, where it is 
applied to waterlogged grain). 

onomatopoeia words or combinations of words, the sound of which sug- 
gests their sense-tintinnant aures(my ears ring)-Catullus, 51.11. A famous 
example is at tuba terribilTsonitu taratantara díxit (but the trumpet said 
‘taratantara’ with a fearful sound) Ennius, Annals , 140. 

oxymoron the juxtaposition (see entry) of two words of contradictory 
meaning to emphasize the contradiction-concordia discors (a discordant 
harmony)-Lucan, Bellum Ciuile y 1.98. 

paradox a statement which apparently contradicts itself but in fact makes a 
meaningful point-a Scottish chieftain denounces Roman imperialism: ubi 
sòlitOdinem faciunt pàcem appellant (where they make a desert, they call it 
peace)-Tacitus, Agńcola , 30.6. 

paronomasia a punning play on words-Libycís teris òtia terrís (you waste 
time in the Libyan lands)-Virgil, Aeneid y 4.271. 

parse to describe a word grammatically-e.g. amàs is the second person 
singular of the present indicative active of amò, a first conjugation verb 
meaning ‘I love’. 

periphrasis a circumlocutory way of saying things-Ovid tells us that his 
brother was four times three ( tríbus . . . quatef) months older than him- 
self, i.e. one year older- Tristia, 4.10.10. In fact this periphrasis is necessary 
in a dactylic line: duodecim (twelve) won’t scan. 

personification the representation of an idea or thing as having human 
characteristics-as in Catullus, 4, where a yacht speaks. 

pleonasm the use of unnecessary words-síc óre locuta est (thus she spoke 
from her mouth)-Virgil, Aeneid y 1.614. 

polyptoton the repetition of a word in a different form/case-uxor amàns 
flentem flènsà crius ipsa tenébat (my loving wife, weeping more bitterly 
herself, embraced me as I wept)-Ovid, Tristia y 1.3.17. 

simile a figure of speech in which one thing is compared explicitly to 
another-see Virgil, where, in one of many similes, the Carthaginians are 
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likened to bees {Aeneid, 1.430-5). The simile is a notable feature of 
epic-hence ‘epic simile’. 

syllepsis an expression in which the same verb is used in two different 
senses, literal and metaphorical (contrast zeugma) -fugam Díd5 socidsque 
parábat (Dido prepared flight and companions)-the word ‘prepared’ 
means something different with each of its objects-Virgil, Aeneid , 1.360. 
This is Ovid’s favourite literary device. See e.g. deposito pariter cum ueste 
timòre (my fear put aside together with my dress )-Heroides, 18.55. 

synecdoche a form of expression is which the part in used to imply the 
whole-Dido uses the word ‘keels’ (carlnae) to refer to whole ships-Virgil, 
Aeneid, 4.658. 

tautology repeating the same thing in different ways-sòla domò ... uacuà 
(alone in (her) empty house)-Virgil, Aeneid, 4.82. 

tricolon the use of three parallel clauses, phrases, or words-retia rara, 
plagae, làtò uenàbula ferrò (wide-meshed nets, trap-nets, broad-bladed 
hunting-spears)-Virgil, Aeneid, 4. 131. 

tricolon auctum or crescendo the use of three parallel clauses or phrases 
which build to a climax, the last element usually being the longest-sed 
réglna tamen, sed opàcl maxima mundl,/sed tamen Tnferní pollens màtròna 
tyranm (but still (she was) a queen, the great queen of the world of shad- 
ows, still the mighty consort of the king of the underworld)-Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, 5.507-8. 

zeugma a figure of speech in which a verb or adjective is applied to two 
nouns, though it is literally applicable to only one of them, e.g. ‘with tear- 
ful eyes and mind’ (contrast syllepsis). longa tibi exsilia et uastum maris 
aequor arandum (a long exile and a vast expanse of sea must be ploughed 
by you)-Virgil, Aeneid, 2.780. The metaphor of ploughing is appropriate 
to the idea of effortfully crossing the sea, but the notion of exile cries out 
for a different word, and some violence is done to the language. Formally, 
it is incorrect writing. 



Vocabulary: 

Latin-English 


• This vocabulary covers Latin examples and practice sentences. 

• Nouns are given with their genitive singular and gender, adjectives in their 
masculine, feminine and neuter forms in the nominative singular, and 
verbs with their principal parts or conjugation. 

• lst conjugation words follow the pattern of amò, amàre, amàuT, amàtum. 

• 2nd conjugation words follow the pattern of moneó, monère, monul, 
monitum. 

• 4th conjugation words follow the pattern of audiò, audTre, audTuT, audììum. 


à ot ab + abl. 

abeò, ablre, abiT or abTuT, abitum 
abripiò, abripere, abripuT, abreptum 
absum, abesse, àfuT 
accòdò, accèdere, accessT, accessum 
accidit, accidere, accidit ut + subj. 
accipiò, accipere, accòpT, acceptum 
accusò(l) 

àcer, àcris, àcre (adverb àcriter) 
acies, aciéT, f. 

ad + acc. 

adeò 

adeò, adTre, adiT or adiTuT, aditum 

adiuuò, adiuuàre, adiùuT, adiOtum 

admittò, admittere, admTsT, admissum 

admoneò ( 2 ) 

adsum, adesse, adfuT 

adueniò, aduemre, aduènT, aduentum 

aduentus, aduentOs, m. 

aduersàrius, aduersàriT, m. 

aedificò (1) 

aeger, aegra, aegrum 

ager, agrT, m. 

agò, agere, ògT, àctum 


by, from 
I go away 

I steal, snatch away 
I am absent, I am distant 
I approach, goto 
it happensthat 
I receive, hear 
Iaccuse 
keen, furious 
battleformation, army 
to 

to such an extent 
I go to 
I help 

I commit, grant 
I advise, warn 
I am present 
I arrive 
arrival 

opponent, enemy 

I build 

sick 

field 

I do, drive 
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àió 

aliquí, aliquae, aliquod 

aliquis, aliquis, aliquid 

amàbilis, amàbilis, amàbile 

amàtor, amàtòris, m. 

ambó, ambae, ambò 

ambulò(l) 

amlca, amícae, f. 

amícus, amícT, m. 

àmittò, àmittere, àmTsT, àmissum 

amò(l) 

animus, animT, m. 
annus, annT, m. 
ante + acc. 
anteà 
antequam 

ànxius, ànxia, ànxium 
appropinquò (1) + dat. 
arbitror, arbitràrT, arbitràtus sum 
argentum, argentT, n. 
arma, armòrum, n.pl. 
ars, artis, f. 
astrum, astrT, n. 

Athònae, Athènàrum, f.pl. 
auctor, auctòris, m. or f. 

auctòritàs, auctòritàtis, f. 
audiò (4) 
autem (2nd word) 
auxilium, auxiliT, n. 


I say 

some, any 

someone, something 

likeable 

lover 

both 

I walk 

girlfriend 

friend 

I lose, dismiss 
I love 

mind, character 

year 

before 

before 

before 

anxious 

approach 

I think, observe 

silver, money 

arms 

art 

star 

Athens 

maker, author, finder, 
instigator 
authority 
I hear, listen 
but, however, moreover 
help 


bellum, bellT, n. 
bòstia, bèstiae, f. 
bonus, bona, bonum 
BritannT, Britannòrum, m.pl. 
Britannia, Britanniae, f. 
Brundisium, BrundisiT, n. 


war 

beast, wild beast 
good 

the Britons 

Britain 

Brundisium 


Caesar, Caesaris 
campus, campT, m. 
canis, canis, m. or f. 
captTuus, captTuT, m. 


Caesar 

plain 

dog 

prisoner, captive 
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caput, capitis, n. 

head, life 

careó (2) + abl. 

1 am without, want, lack 

carmen, carminis, n. 

song, poem 

caueò, cauère, càuT, cautum 

1 am on my guard 
(against), beware 

causa, causae, f. 

cause 

celer, celeris, celere (adverb celeriter) 

fast, swift 

céló (1) 

1 hide 

cèna, cènae, f. 

dinner, meal 

certè 

certièrem faciè, facere, fècT, factum 

certainly 

(see pp. 84 & 141) 

1 inform 

cTuis, cTuis, m. or f. 

citizen 

clàrus, clàra, clàrum 

clear, bright, famous, 
illustrious 

claudè, claudere, clausT, clausum 

1 shut 

cognóscè, cognèscere, cognèuT, cognitum 

1 get to know 

collis, collis, /71. 

hill 

colè, colere, coluT, cultum 

1 revere, cultivate, inhabit 

commùniè (4) 

1 fortify 

concidè, concidere, concidT 

1 fall, am killed 

cènficiè, cènficere, cènfècT, cènfectum 

1 complete, finish off 

cènfiteor, cènfitèrT, cènfessus sum 

1 confess, reveal 

congregè (1) 

1 gather together 

cènscendè, cènscendere, cènscendT, cènscènsum 

1 get on, embark on, mount 

cènseruè(l) 

1 preserve, maintain 

cènsilium, cènsiliT, n. 

advice, plan 

cènsisto, cènsistere, cènstitT, cènstitum 

1 stand, halt, stop 

cènspiciè, cènspicere, cènspexT, cènspectum 

1 catch sight of, notice 

cènstituè, cènstituere, cènstituT, cènstitútum 

1 decide, appoint 

cènsul, cènsulis, m. 

consul 

cènsulè, cènsulere, cènsuluT, cènsultum + dat. 

1 consult the interests of... 

contemnè, contemnere, contempsT, contemptum 

1 scorn 

contentus, contenta, contentum 

content 

cèntiè, cèntiènis, f. 

speech, assembly, meeting 

coquus, coquT, m. 

cook 

cottTdié 

every day 

crédè, crèdere, crèdidT, crèditum + dat. 

1 believe, trust 

cubè, cubàre, cubuT, cubitum 

1 lie down, sleep 

culpè(l) 

blame 

cum 

when, since, although 
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cum + abl. 

with 

cQnctor, cunctàrT, cQnctàtus sum 

1 delay 

cúria, cQriae, f. 

senate house 

curo (1) 

1 take care of, worry about 

currò, currere, cucurrl, cursum 

1 run 

currus, currus, m. 

chariot 

damnò (1) 

1 condemn 

dé + abl. 

about, concerning 

debello (1) 

1 conquer, subdue 

dèbeó (2) 

1 ought, owe 

dèfendò, défendere, dèfendl, dèfènsum 

1 defend 

dèfessus, dèfessa, dèfessum 

exhausted 

dèlectò (1) 

1 delight 

dèleò, dèlère, dèlèuí, dèlètum 

1 destroy 

dèterreò (2) 

1 deter, discourage 

deus, deí, m. 

god 

dlcò, dlcere, díxí, dictum 

1 say 

dictátor, dictátòris, m. 

dictator 

dictum, dictT, n. 

word, saying 

diés, dièT, m. 

day 

dignitàs, dignitàtis, f. 

dignity, honour 

dignus, digna, dignum 

worthy 

dfligèns, dfligèns, dfligèns (adverb dfligenter) 

diligent, hard, careful 

dfligò, dfligere, dflèxT, dflèctum 

1 hold dear, esteem highly 

dTmittò, dTmittere, dTmTsT, dTmissum 

1 send away, dismiss 

discèdò, discèdere, discessT, discessum 

1 depart 

disertus, diserta, disertum 

skilled in speaking 

discipulus, discipulT, m. 

pupil, student 

distò, distàre 

1 am distant 

diQ 

for a longtime 

dò, dare, dedT, datum 

1 give 

doceò, docère, docuT, doctum 

1teach 

doleò (2) 

1 grieve (at), 1 am in pain 

dolor, dolòris, m. 

grief, pain 

dolus, dolT, m. 

trick, trickery, treachery 

domus, domT or domQs, f. 

house, home 

dònò (1) 

1 present 

dònum, dònT, n. 

gift 

dormiò (4) 

1 sleep 

dubitò (1) 

1 doubt, hesitate 

dubius, dubia, dubium 

doubtful 
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dulcis, dulcis, dulce 
dum 

dux, ducis, m. or f. 
éor ex 

edó, esse, èdí, èsum 
effugiò, effugere, effOgl 
ego 

égredior, égredí, égressus sum 

èicio, èicere, èiècl, eiectum 

éloquèns, èloquéns, èloquèns ( gen. èloquentis) 

emo, emere, èmí, èmptum 

eò 

eò,Tre, iToríuT, itum 
epistula, epistulae, f. 
equitatus, equitatús, m. 
errò (1) 

érumpo, èrumpere, èrOpT, èruptum 

èsuriò (4) 
et 

etiam 

etsT 

èuertò, èuertere, èuertT, èuersum 

excèdò, excèdere, excessT, excessum 

excipiò, excipere, excépT, exceptum 

exeò, exTre, exiT or exTuT, exitum 

exercitus, exercitOs, m. 

expellò, expellere, expulT, expulsum 

expers, expers, expers (gen. expertis) + gen. 

explòràtor, explòràtòris, m. 

exspectò (1) 

facilis, facilis, facile 

faciò, facere, fècT, factum 

factum, factT, n. 

fàcundus, fàcunda, fàcundum 

faueò, fauère, fàuT, fautum + dat. 

fèlès, fèlis, f. 

fèmina, fèminae, f. 

ferè 

ferò, ferre, tulT, làtum 


sweet, pleasant, delightful 
while, until, provided that 
leader, guide, general 

out of, from 
I eat 

I flee from, escape 
I 

I go out, depart 
I throw out 
eloquent, articulate 
I buy 

to that place 
I go 
letter 
cavalry 

I wander, make a mistake, 
err 

I break out, burst out, 
break out of 
I am hungry 
and, also, even 
even, also 
although, even if 
I turn upside down, ruin 
I go out 

I receive, sustain 
I go out 
army 
I drive out 
without, lacking in 
scout, spy 
I wait 
easy 

I do, make 
deed 
eloquent 
Ifavour 
cat 

woman 

almost, generally speaking 
I carry, bring, endure 
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fessus, fessa, fessum 
fídélis, fídélis, fídèle 
filia, filiae, f. 
filius, fílií, m. 
fio, fierí, factus sum 
flumen, flùminis, n. 
focus, focí, / 77 . 
fóns, fontis, m. 
forte 

fortis, fortis, forte 
forum, forT, n. 
fràter, fràtris, m. 
frequenter 

fruor, fruT, frùctus or fruitus sum + abl. 
fugid, fugere, fùgT 
fur, fGris, m. or f. 

gaudeó, gaudère, gàuTsus sum 
gemma, gemmae, f. 
genus, generis, n. 
gerò, gerere, gessT, gestum 
gladius, gladiT, m. 

Graecia, Graeciae, f. 
grammatica, grammaticae, f. 
gràtia, gràtiae, f. 
grauis, grauis, graue 
gubernàculum, gubernàculT, n. 

habeò ( 2 ) 
habitò (1) 
haud 

HeluètiT, Heluètiòrum, m.pl. 
herba, herbae, f. 
hic, haec, hoc 
Hispània, Hispàniae, f. 

Homèrus, HomèrT, m. 
homò, hominis, m. 
hòra, hòrae, f. 
hortor (1) 

hostès, hostium, m.pl. 
hostis, hostis, m. or f. 
húc 


tired 

faithful 

daughter 

son 

I happen, become 

river 

hearth 

spring, fountain, source 
by chance 
strong, brave 

forum, market, city centre 
brother 

often, frequently 
I enjoy 

I flee (from), I run away (from) 
thief 

I rejoice, am glad 
jewel 

race, birth 

I carry on, deal with, wage 

sword 

Greece 

grammar 

gratitude, good will, thanks, favour 

heavy, serious, grievous 

the steering-oar, management 

I have; I consider; I deliver 

I live (in), inhabit 

not 

the Helvetii (the Swiss) 

grass 

this 

Spain 

Homer 

man, human being 
hour 

I encourage 
the enemy 
enemy 

over here, to here, hither 
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iam 

iánua, iànuae, f. 
idcirco 

jgitur (2nd word) 

ignárus, ignàra, ignàrum + gen. 
ignàuus, ignàua, ignàuum 
ignòscò, ignòscere, ignòul, ignòtum + dat. 
ille, illa, illud 

immineò, imminère + dat. 
impediò (4) 

impendeò, impendére, -, impensum 
imperàtor, imperàtòris, m. 
imperò(l) + dat. 
impetus, impetQs, m. 

in + abl. 
in + acc. 

incendò, incendere, incendl, incénsum 
inceptum, inceptí, n. 
incipiò, incipere, incépl, inceptum 
indignus, indigna, indignum 
ineò, imre, iniT or inTuT, initum 
ingredior, ingredí, ingressus sum 
Tnsàniò (4) 

intellegò, intellegere, intelléxT, intellèctum 
interest 

interficiò, interfìcere, interfècT, interfectum 
intrò(l) 

inueniò, inuenTre, inuònT, inuentum 

inuìtus, inulta, inultum 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum 

Tràtus, Tràta, Tràtum 

is, ea, id 

iste, ista, istud 

ita 

iter, itineris, n. 
iubeò, iubére, iussT, iussum 
iùcundus, iQcunda, iQcundum 
iQrò (1) 

iQstus, iQsta, iustum 


now, already 
door 

forthis reason 
therefore 
ignorant (of) 
idle, cowardly 
I forgive 

he, she it, that, the well- 
known 
I threaten 
I hinder 

I hang over, threaten 

general 

I order 

attack 

in 

to, into 
I set fire to 

undertaking, beginning 
I begin 
unworthy 
I go into 
I go into 
I am crazy 
I understand 
it makes a difference, it 
matters 
I kill 
I enter 
I find 
unwilling 

himself, herself, itself 
angry 

he, she, it, this 
that 

in such a way, like this 
journey, travel 
I order 

pleasant, agreeable 

I swear 

just 
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iuxtà + acc. 

labor, labòris, m. 

labòrò(1) 

lacus, lacQs, m. 

laedò, laedere, laesT, laesum 

laetus, laeta, laetum 

lapis, lapidis, m. 

làtus, làta, làtum 

laudò (1) 

lautus, lauta, lautum 
légàtus, légàtí, m. 
legó, legere, lègí, lectum 
lentus, lenta, lentum 
leò, leònis, m. 
léx, légis, f. 
libenter 

lìber, lìbera, lìberum 
liber, librT, m. 

ITberT, lìberòrum, m.pl. 

ITberò (1) 

licet (see p. 128) 

licet mihi, licére mihi, licuit mihi, 

licitum est mihi (see p. 104) 

Ligus, Liguris, m. 

litterae, litteràrum, f.pl. 

locus, locT, m. 

loquor, loquT, locutus sum 

IQdò, IQdere, IQsT, IQsum 

IQx, IQcis, f. 

magnopere 

magnus, magna, magnum 
màiestàs, màiestàtis, f. 
malus, mala, malum 
maneò, manére, mànsT, mànsum 
mare, maris, n. 
marTtus, marTÌT, m. 
maximus, maxima, maximum 
mò 

melior, melior, melius 
meminT, meminisse 


near 

labour, toil, hardship 

I work 

lake 

I hurt 

happy 

stone 

wide, broad 
I praise 

fashionable, clean 

legate, ambassador, commander 

I gather, read 

slow 

lion 

law 

gladly, willingly 

free 

book 

children 

I free 

it is allowed, even though 
I am allowed 

a Ligurian (from Cisalpine Gaul) 

literature, a letter 

place 

I speak, talk, say 
I play, trick 
light 

greatly 
great, big 
majesty, treason 
bad, evil 

I stay, wait, wait for 
sea 

husband 

very great, greatest, very big 
me, acc. ofe go 
better 
I remember 
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memoria, memoriae, f. 

mendáx, mendáx, mendàx ( gen. mendácis) 

ménsa, mènsae, f. 

mereor, merèrl, meritus sum 

merídiè 

metuó, metuere, metuí, metutum 
meus, mea, meum 
mìles, mllitis, m. 

mìlle passQs, mllle passuum, m.pl. 
mìlia passuum, n.pl. 
minimum 

minimus, minima, minimum 
minor, minàrl, minàtus sum 
miser, misera, miserum 
miseret (mè) (see p. 105) 
mittd, mittere, mlsí, missum 
modus, modT, m. 
moenia, moenium, n.pl. 
molestus, molesta, molestum 
mèmentum, mòmentT, n. 
moneò ( 2 ) 

morior, morT, mortuus sum 

mors, mortis, f. 

mòs, mòris, m. 

moueò, mouère, mòuT, mòtum 

mox 

multò 

multum 

mQrus, mQrT, m. 
mùs, mùris, m. 


memory 
lying, false 
table 
deserve 
at midday 

I am afraid (of), I fear (to) 
my 

soldier 
a mile 
miles 
very little 

very small, very little, least 
I threaten 
unhappy, wretched 
I am sorry for 
I send 

way, manner, limit 
city walls 
annoying, boring 
importance 
I advise, I warn 
I die 
death 

custom, civilization 

I move 

soon 

much 

much 

wall 

mouse 


nàrrò (1) 

nàscor, nàscT, nàtus sum 
nàtàlis, nàtàlis, m. 
nàuigò (1) 
nàuis, nàuis, f. 
nauta, nautae, m. 
nec 

nec/neque 

necò(l) 

negò(l) 


I tell, narrate 
I am born 
birthday 
I sail 
ship 
sailor 
and ... not 
and not 
I kill 

I say ... not, deny, refuse, 
say no 
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nèmó, nèminis, m. or f. 
neque iam 
neque/nec 
nesciò (4) 
nescioquo modò 
neu/nèue 
néue/neu 
nihil, n. 

nihilum, nihill, n. 
ningit, ningere, nínxit 
nisi 

nolo, nolle, noluí 
nòn 

nòn iam 

nòn modo... sed etiam 
nón quò/nòn quod 
nòndum 

nonnOIIT, nònnQllòrum, m.pl. 
nònus, nòna, nònum 
nòs 

nostrT, nostròrum, m.pl. 
nox, noctis, f. 
nullus, nulla, nOllum 
numquam 
nunc 

nOntiò (1) 
nOntius, nùntiT, m. 

ob + acc. 

obdOrò(l) 

oblTuTscor, oblTuTscT, oblìtus sum + gen. 
obses, obsidis, m. or f. 
obsideò, obsidòre, obsèdT, obsessum 
obstò, obstáre, obstitT, obstàtum + dat. 
obuiam + dat. 
occásus, occàsOs, m. 
occidò, occidere, occidT, occàsum 
occTdò, occTdere, occTdT, occTsum 
òdT, òdisse 

offendò, offendere, offendT, offènsum 
omnis, omnis, omne 


no one, nobody 

and no longer 

and not 

I do not know 

in some way 

and don’t, and not 

and don't, and not 

nothing 

nothing 

it snows 

unless, if not 

I am unwilling, refuse 

not 

no longer 

not only ... but also 
not because 
not yet 

some (people) 

ninth 

we 

our men 
night 

not any, no 

never 

now 

Iannounce 
news, messenger 

on account of 
I persist, endure 
I forget 
hostage 

I besiege, picket 
stand in the way (of) 
to meet 
setting 

I set, fall down, die 
I kill 
I hate 

I offend, displease 
every, all 
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oportet, oportere, oportuit 

oppidum, oppidl, n. 
oppugnd (1) 

optimus, optima, optimum 
órátio, òràtiònis, f. 
òràtor, òràtòris, m. 
òrdò, òrdinis, m. 
òrò(l) 
òtium, òtií, n. 


it is my duty, it is 
necessary 
town 
I attack 

the best, very good 
speech 

speaker, orator 
rank 

I beg, pray to 
leisure, ease 


paenitet mé ( see p. 105) 

pandò, pandere, pandT, pànsum or passum 

pàr, pàr, pàr ( gen. paris) 

paràtus, paràta, paràtum 

parcò, parcere, pepercT + dat. 

paròns, parentis, m. or f. 

pàreò, pàròre, pàruT + dat. 

parò(l) 

pater, patris, m. 

patria, patriae, f. 

paucT, paucae, pauca 

pauper, pauper, pauper ( gen . pauperis) 

pàx, pàcis, f. 

pecunia, pecòniae, f. 

pellò, pellere, pepulT, pulsum 

perferò, perferre, pertulT, perlàtum 

perTculum, perTculT, n. 
perltus, perlta, perltum 
persuàdeò, persuàdòre, persuàsT, 
persuàsum + dat. 

perueniò, peruemre, peruènT, peruentum 

pòs, pedis, m. 

petò, petere, petTuT, petltum 

pietàs, pietàtis, f. 

placeò (2) + dat. 

plèbés, plòbis, f. 

plGrimT, plGrimae, plGrima 

plGs, plGris, n. 

poenam persoluò, persoluere, persoluT, 
persolGtum 


I am sorry for, I repent 

I open, spread out, reveal 

equal, fair 

prepared 

I spare, pardon 

parent 

I obey 

I prepare 

father 

fatherland 

few 

poor 

peace 

money 

I push, strike, defeat 
I endure, undergo, carry 
through 
danger 

skilled (in), expert (in) 

I persuade 
I arrive 
foot 

I seek, look, ask for 
piety, dutifulness, love 
I please 

common people 
very many 
more 

I pay the penalty 
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poenàs (poenam) dò, dare, dedT, datum 

poèta, poètae, m. 

póns, pontis, m. 

porta, portae, f. 

poscò, poscere, poposcí 

possum, posse, potul 

post + acc. 

postquam 

postrídie 

praeda, praedae, f. 

praedícò, praedícere, praedTxT, praedictum 
praesidium, praesidiT, n. 
praeter modum 

pretiòsus, pretiòsa, pretiòsum 
pretium, pretiT, n. 
prTmà luce 

prTmus, prTma, prTmum 
prmceps, prmcipis, m. 
priusquam 

prò + abl. 

probitàs, probitàtis, f. 

procàx, procàx, procàx ( gen . procàcis) 

pròcòdo, pròcèdere, pròcessT, pròcessum 

procul 

pròdeò, pròdíre, pròdiT, pròditum 
pròdò, pròdere, pròdidT, pròditum 
pròficiò, pròficere, pròfècT, pròfectum 
proficTscor, proficTscT, profectus sum 
prògredior, prògredT, prògressus sum 
prohibeò ( 2 ) 

pròmittò, pròmittere, pròmTsT, pròmissum 

prope + acc. 

properò(l) 

propior, propior, propius (gen. propiòris) 

proximus, proxima, proximum 

pudet m§, pudire, puduit ( see p. 105) 

pudTcus, pudTca, pudTcum 

puella, puellae, f. 

puer, puerT, m. 

pugnò (1) 


I pay the penalty 

poet 

bridge 

gate 

I ask for, demand 
I am able, I can 
after 
after 

on the next day 
booty 

I declare, announce 

help, protection, garrison 

exceptionally 

valuable 

price, value 

at firstlight, at dawn 

first 

chief man, emperor 
before 
on behalf of 
honesty 

pushing, impudent 
I go forward, make 
progress 
far away 
I come forward 
I betray, hand down 
I make progress 
I set out 

I advance, go forward 
I prevent 

I promise, send out 
near 
I hurry 
nearer 

nearest, next, proceeding 

I am ashamed 

chaste, virtuous 

girl 

boy 

I fight 
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pulcher f pulchra, pulchrum 
púnió (4) 
putó (1) 


beautiful 
I punish 
I think 


quaero, quaerere, quaesíuT, quaeslìum 

quàlis, quàlis, quàle 

quam 

quamquam 

quamuís 

quantum 

quantus, quanta, quantum 

quattuor 

-que 

quT, quae, quod 
quia 

quTdam, quaedam, quoddam 
quièscó, quièscere, quièuT, quiétum 
qurnque 

quis? quis? quid? 

quisquam, quaequam, quicquam 

quó 

quod 

quot 


I search for, I seek for 
of what kind 
than 
although 

however, although 
as much as 

as great as, as much as, 
how great 
four 
and 

who, which 
because 
a, a certain 
I rest 
five 

who? what? 

any, any one, any thing 
to which place, in order 
that 

because 
how many 


rapiò, rapere, rapuT, raptum 
ratio, ratiònis, f. 
recitó (1) 

redeò, redTre, rediT or redTuT, reditum 
reficiò, reficere, refècT, refectum 
règrna, règrnae, f. 
regò, regere, rèxT, rèctum 
relinquò, relinquere, relTquT, relictum 
reliquus, reliqua, reliquum 
remittò, remittere, remTsT, remissum 
reor, rérT, ratus sum 
repente 

repetò, repetere, repetiT or repetTuT, repetltum 
rès, reT, f. 

rès pública, reT pQblicae, f. 
resistò, resistere, restitT + dat. 


I seize, snatch, plunder 
reason 
I recite 
I return 

I repair, rebuild, restore 

queen 

I rule 

I leave 

remaining 

I send back 


I think 
suddenly 

I get back, demand back 
thing, thestate 
state, republic 
I resist 
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respTrd (1) 

respondeó, respondère, respondl, respònsum 
restituò, restituere, restituí, restitùtum 
retineó, retinére, retinuT, retentum 

reuenió, reuemre, reuènT, reuentum 
rèx, régis, m. 
rTdeò, rTdère, rTsT, rTsum 
Ròma, Ròmae, f. 

Ròmànus, Ròmàna, Ròmànum 
rosa, rosae, f. 
rGs, rùris, n. 


I breatheagain 
I reply 

I rebuild, restore 
I keep, maintain, hold 
back 

I come back, return 

king 

I laugh 

Rome 

Roman 

rose 

country 


saltò (1) 
salús, salGtis, f. 
salGtò(l) 

sapièns, sapièns, sapièns (gen. sapientis) 
sapientia, sapientiae, f. 
scelestus, scelesta, scelestum 
scelus, sceleris, n. 
sciò (4) 

scrlbò, scrìbere, scrTpsT, scrTptum 

sè (see p. 26) 

secundus, secunda, secundum 
sed 

sedeò, sedère, sèdT, sessum 
semper 

senàtus, senàtGs, m. 
sententia, sententiae, f. 

sentiò, sentTre, sènsT, sènsum 
septem 

septimus, septima, septimum 
sequor, sequT, secGtus sum 
sèrius 

serpèns, serpentis, f. 
seruò(l) 

sèrus, sèra, sèrum 
seruus, seruT, m. 
sex 


I dance 

safety, health, greetings 

I greet 

wise 

wisdom 

wicked, criminal 
crime 
I know 
I write 

himself, herself, itself 
second, following, 
favourable 
but 
I sit 
always 
senate 

opinion, judgement, vote, 
subject 
I feel, notice 
seven 
seventh 

I follow, make for 

too late 

serpent, snake 

I save, preserve, look after 

late 

slave 

six 
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sexàgintà 

sí 

síndn 

sTc 

sTcàrius, sTcàriT, m. 

Sicilia, Siciliae, f. 
simul atque/ac 
sine + abl. 

sòbrius, sòbria, sòbrium 
sòl, sòlis, / 77 . 
sòlis occàsò 

soleò, solère, solitus sum + inf. 
sòlum 

somnium, somniT, n. 
soror, soròris, f. 
sors, sortis, f. 
species, specièT, f. 
spèlunca, spèluncae, f. 
spèrò(l) 
spès, speí, f. 
stò, stare, stetT, statum 

studeò, studère, studuT + dat. 
studium, studiT, n. 
stultus, stulta, stultum 
subeò, subTre, subiT or subTuT, subitum 

succurrò, succurrere, succurrT, 
succursum + dat. 
sum, esse, fuT 
superò (1) 
suus, sua, suum 

taceò (2) 
tàlis, tàlis, tàle 
tam 

tamen (2nd word) 

tamquam 

tantus, tanta, tantum 
tempestàs, tempestàtis, f. 


sixty 

if 

if not 

thus, in this way 

assassin 

Sicily 

as soon as 

without 

sober 

sun 

at sunset 

I am accustomed to 

only 

dream 

sister 

lot, fate, share 
appearance, sight, beauty 
cave 
I hope 

hope, expectation 
I stand (stat can mean ‘it is 
due to...’) 

I devote myself to, study 
study, devotion, eagerness 
stupid 

I approach, come to mind, 
undergo 

I run to help 
I am 

I conquer, overcome 
his own, her own, its own, 
their own 

I am silent 

such 

so 

nevertheless, all the same 
as if 
so great 

storm, season, violent 
disturbance 
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tempus, temporis, n. 

time 

teneò, tenére, tenuí, tentum 

hold 

terreò (2) 

1 terrify 

tertius, tertia, tertium 

third 

timed, timere, timuí 

1 fear, 1 am afraid (of) 

tot 

so many 

tòtus, tòta, tòtum 

all, the wholeof, entire 

tradò, tràdere, trádidT, tràditum 

1 hand over, surrender 

trahò, trahere, tràxT, tractum 

1 draw, drag 

trànseò, trànsTre, trànsiT or trànsTuT, trànsitum 

1 cross, go through 

tredecim 

thirteen 

tròs, tròs, tria 

three 

trTstis, trTstis, trTste 

sad 

trucTdò (1) 

1 slaughter 

tu 

you (singular) 

tum 

then 

tumultus, tumultOs, m. 

uproar, disturbance, riot 

tùtus, tuta, tutum 

safe 

tuus, tua, tuum 

your (singular) 

ualdò 

toahigh degree, very 

uastò (1) 

much, very 

1 plunder, ravage, lay waste 

ubi 

when, where 

ueheméns, uehemòns, uehemòns 
( gen. uehementis) (adverb uehementer) 

vigorous, passionate 

uelut sT 

as if 

uendò, uendere, uendidT, uenditum 

Isell 

ueniò, uernre, uònT, uentum 

1 come 

uòr, uòris, n. 

spring 

uerbum, uerbT, n. 

word 

uereor, ueròrT, ueritus sum 

1 am afraid (of) 

uertò, uertere, uertT, uersum 

1 turn 

uester, uestra, uestrum 

your (plural) 

uetò, uetàre, uetuT, uetitum 

1 order... not, 1 forbid 

uiàtor, uiàtòris, m. 

traveller 

uideò, uidòre, uTdT, uTsum 

1 see 

uidòtur 

it seems a good idea 

uTgintT 

twenty 

uTlla, uTllae, f. 

villa, country estate 

uincò, uincere, uTcT, uictum 

1conquer 
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uínum, ulní, n. 
uir, uirí, m. 
uirtús, uirtGtis, f. 

uís, f. 

ulsd, uTsere, uTsT, uTsum 
uìtd (1) 
uitupero (1) 

uTuo, uTuere, uTxT, uTctum 
uix 

ùllus, Glla, Gllum 
undique 

Gnus, Gna, Gnum 
uolo, uelle, uoluT 
urbànus, urbàna, urbànum 

urbs, urbis, f. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque 
utT=ut(òtyfsee Gtor) 

Gtor, GtT, Gsus sum + abl. 
utrum... an 
utrum... annon/necne 
uulnus, uulneris, n. 
uxor, uxòris, f. 

Zenò, Zénònis, m. 


wine 

man, husband 
virtue, courage 
power, efficacy 
I go to see, visit 
I avoid 

I criticize, find fault with 

I live 

scarcely 

any 

from every direction 
one 

I wish, want, am willing 
belonging to thecity, 
polished 
city 

each of the two 
use 

(whether)... or 
(whether)... or not 
wound 
wife 

Zeno 



Vocabulary: 
English—Latin 


| For use in the practice sentences 


Macra (long markings) have not been given in this vocabulary. They are a 
guide to pronunciation, not part of the Latin words, and they should not be 
written. 


a 

about (= concerning) 

admire 

afraid, I am 

again 

all 

allowed, I am 

always 

am 

an 

and 

and... not 

angry 

any 

anywhere 

appear 

approach 

arrive 

as if 

ask 

at once 
avoid 


there is no indefinite article in Latin (see p. 133) 

de + abl. 

admiror (1) 

timeo, timere, timui 

iterum; rursus 

omnis, omnis, omne 

mihi licet, licere, licuit, licitum 

semper 

sum, esse, fui 

there is no indefinite article in Latin (see p. 133) 
et, -que 

neque ornec; neu orneue 
iratus, irata, iratum 
ullus, ulla, ullum 
usquam 

uideor, uideri, uisus sum 

appropinquo(l) + dat. 

aduenio, aduenire, adueni, aduentum 

quasi 

rogo(l) 

statim 

uito (1) 


battle 
beat 
because 
become 
bed, I go to 


pugna, pugnae, f.\ proelium, proelii, n. 
caedo, caedere, cecidi, caesum 
quod; quia 
fio, fieri, factus sum 
cubitum eo, ire, ii or iui, itum 
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before (conjunction) 

antequam 

beg 

oro (1) 

believe 

credo, credere, credidi, creditum + dat. 

best 

optimus, optima, optimum 

book 

liber, libri, m. 

both(=eachofthe two) 

uterque, utraque, utrumque 

boy 

puer, pueri, m. 

bring 

fero, ferre, tuli, latum 

brother 

frater, fratris, m. 

burn (set on fire) 

incendo, incendere, incendi, incensum 

but 

sed, at 

buy 

emo, emere, emi, emptum 

call together 

conuoco(1) 

camp 

castra, castrorum, n.pl. 

can 

possum, posse, potui 

capture 

capio, capere, cepi, captum 

catch 

capio, capere, cepi, captum 

chase 

persequor, persequi, persecutus sum 

cheap 

uilis, uilis, uile 

children 

liberi, liberorum, m.pl. 

city 

urbs, urbis, f. 

clever 

ingeniosus, ingeniosa, ingeniosum 

collapse 

concido, concidere, concidi 

Colossus 

Colossus, Colossi, m. 

come 

uenio, uenire, ueni, uentum 

command, 1 am in... of 

praesum, praeesse, praefui + dat. 

complain 

queror, queri, questus sum 

consul 

consul, consulis, m. 

country (= fatherland) 

patria, patriae, f. 

cross 

transeo, transire, transii ortransiui, transitum 

dawn, at 

prima luce 

day 

dies, diei, m. 

decide 

constituo, constituere, constitui, ccnstitutum; 
mihi placet, placere, placuit 

deed 

actum, acti, n.\ factum, facti, n. 

depart 

egredior, egredi, egressus sum 

deserve, 1... to 

dignus (digna, dignum) sum qui + subjunctive 

die 

morior, mori, mortuussum 

do 

facio, facere, feci, factum 

don't 

noli, nolite + infinitive 
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eager 

cupidus + gen. 

early 

mane 

embrace 

amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum 

emperor 

princeps, principis, m. 

encourage 

hortor (1) 

enemy 

hostes, hostium, m.pl.; {personal enemy) in 
cus, inimici, m. 

even 

etiam 

evening 

uesper, abl. uespere, m. 

ever 

umquam 

every day 

cotidie 

every (with superlatives) 

quisque, quaeque, quidque 

everyone 

omnes (=all people) 

extremely 

ualde 

face 

os, oris, n. 

fall down 

concido, concidere, concidi 

fast 

celer, celeris, celere 

fatherland 

patria, patriae, f. 

fear 

metuo, metuere, metui, metutum; timeo, 
timere, timui; uereor, uereri, ueritussum 

field 

ager, agri, m. 

fierce 

acer, acris, acre 

find 

inuenio, inuenire, inueni, inuentum 

fitting, it is... for me 

me decet, decere, decuit 

flee 

effugio, effugere, effugi 

foolish 

stultus, stulta, stultum 

for (= on behalf of) 

pro + abl. 

for some time 

aliquamdiu 

forget 

obliuiscor, obliuisci, oblitus sum + gen. 

forgive 

ignosco, ignoscere, ignoui, ignotum + dat. 

found 

condo, condere, condidi, conditum 

friend 

amicus, amici, m. 

friendly 

amicus, amica, amicum 

from 

e orex+ abl. 

general 

imperator, imperatoris, m. 

girl 

puella, puellae, f. 

give 

do, dare, dedi, datum 

give back 

reddo, reddere, reddidi, redditum 

go 

eo, ire, ii oriui, itum 

good 

bonus, bona, bonum 
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greatest 

Greek 

greet 

hang (transitive) 

happy 

harbour 

hard (= industrious) 
hate 

have in mind 

he 

help 

her own 

here 

home 

Homer 

hope 

horse 

house 

how long 

husband 

I 

important, it is... to 
in 

in case 
in fact 
inform 
into 
it 

Italy 

kill 

king 

know 

laugh 

lead 

learn 

leave 

legate 

lend 

like 


maximus, maxima, maximum 
Graecus, Graeci, m. 
saluto (1) 

suspendo, suspendere, suspendi, suspensum 
laetus, laeta, laetum 
portus, portus, m. 

diligens, diligens, diligens (gen. diligentis) 
odi, odisse 
in animo habeo (2) 
is 

iuuo, iuuare, iuui, iutum 

suus, sua, suum 

hic 

domus, domi ordomus, f. 

Homerus, Homeri, m. 
spero (1) 
equus, equi, m. 
domus, domi ordomus, f. 
quamdiu 

maritus, mariti, m.\ uir, uiri, m. 
ego 

mea interest 

in + abl.; (= into) in + acc. 
ne 

re uera 

te certiorem facio (= I inform you) 
in + acc. 
id 

Italia, Italiae, f. 

occido, occidere, occidi, occisum 
rex, regis, m. 
scio (4) 

rideo, ridere, risi, risum 

duco, ducere, duxi, ductum 

disco, discere, didici 

relinquo, relinquere, reliqui, relictum 

legatus, legati, m. 

trado, tradere, tradidi, traditum 

amo (1) 
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long (= for a long time) 

diu 

lot, a... of 

multus, multa, multum 

love 

amo (1) 

lovingly 

amanter 

man 

uir, uiri, /77.; homo, hominis, m. 

matter 

res, rei, f. 

midday, at 

meridie 

midnight, at 

media nocte 

money 

pecunia, pecuniae, f. 

more (= to a greater degree) 

magis 

much 

multo 

my 

meus, mea, meum 

never 

numquam 

no longer 

non iam 

no-one 

nemo, neminis, m. or f. 

now 

nunc; iam 

obey 

pareo ( 2 ) + dat. 

offend 

offendo, offendere, offendi, offensum 

one 

unus, una, unum 

orator 

orator, oratoris, m. 

order 

impero (1) + dat.; iubeo, iubere, iussi, 
iussum 

people 

homines, hominum, m.pl .; populus, populi, 
/ 77 . (= population) 

persuade 

persuadeo, persuadere, persuasi, persua- 
sum + dat. 

picket 

obsideo, obsidere, obsedi, obsessum 

poem 

carmen, carminis, n. 

poet 

poeta, poetae, m. 

poetry 

carmina, carminum, n.pl. 

praise 

laudo (1) 

present 

donum, doni, n. 

prevent 

impedio (4); prohibeo (2) 

promise 

promitto, promittere, promisi, promissum 

quick 

celer, celeris, celere 

reach, 1 

peruenio, peruenire, perueni, peruentum ad 
+ acc. 

read 

lego, legere, legi, lectum 




realize 

recital 

recite 

remember 

rest 

return 

Rhodes 

rich 

Roman 

Rome 

run away 

sail 

same 

save 

say 

scout 

sea 

see 

self 

senate house 

senator 

send out 

serious 

set out 

shame 

she 

show 

sick 

since 

sister 

so 

some(one) or other 

sometimes 

soon 

spare 

speak 

state 

stay 

still (= nevertheless) 
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comprehendo, comprehendere, comprehendi, 

comprehensum 

recitatio, recitationis, f. 

recito (1) 

memini, meminisse 

quiesco, quiescere, quieui, quietum 

redeo, redire, redii or rediui, reditum 

Rhodus, Rhodi, f. 

diues, diues, diues (gen. diuitis) 

Romanus, Romani, m. 

Roma, Romae, f.\ (in or at Rome) Romae 
effugio, effugere, effugi 

nauigo (1) 

idem, eadem, idem 

conseruo (1) 

dico, dicere, dixi, dictum 

explorator, exploratoris, m. 

mare, maris, n. 

uideo, uidere, uidi, uisum 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum 

curia, curiae, f. 

senator, senatoris, m. 

emitto, emittere, emisi, emissum 

grauis, grauis, graue 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectussum 

dedecus, dedecoris, n. 

ea 

monstro (1) 

aeger, aegra, aegrum 

cum 

soror, sororis, f. 

tam (with adjectives and adverbs) 
nescioquis, nescioquis 
aliquando 
mox 

parco, parcere, peperci + dat. 
loquor, loqui, locutussum 
res publica, rei publicae, f. 
maneo, manere, mansi, mansum 
nihilominus; tamen (2nd word) 
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street 

uia, uiae, f. 

stupid 

stultus, stulta, stultum 

talk 

loquor, loqui, locutussum 

teacher 

magister, magistri, m. 

tell (= narrate) 

narro (1) see also ‘order’, ‘inform’ 

tenth 

decimus, decima, decimum 

than 

quam 

thank 

gratias ago, agere, egi, actum + dat. 

that 

ille, illa, illud 

the 

there is no definite article in Latin 

think 

puto (1) 

this 

hic, haec, hoc 

through 

per + acc. 

throw away 

abicio, abicere, abieci, abiectum 

town 

oppidum, oppidi, n. 

trust 

credo, credere, credidi, creditum + dat. 

try 

conor(1) 

two 

duo, duae, duo 

type, 1 am the... to 

issum qui + subjunctive 

unhappy 

miser, misera, miserum 

until 

dum; donec 

unwilling, 1 am 

nolo, nolle, nolui 

visit 

uiso, uisere, uisi, uisum 

walk 

ambulo (1) 

weather 

tempestas, tempestatis, f. 

well 

bene 

what 

quid 

what? 

quid? 

whenever 

quotiens 

where to? 

quo? 

where... from? 

unde? 

where... from 

unde 

where to 

quo 

where? 

ubi? 

wherever... to 

quocumque 

whether... or not 

utrum ... annon or necne (necne in indirect 
questions) 

whether... or (conditional) 

seu ... seu ..., siue ... siue ... 

while 

dum 
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who 

qui, quae, quod 

who? 

quis? 

whole 

totus, tota, totum 

wise 

sapiens, sapiens, sapiens 

with 

cum + abl. 

without 

sine + abl. 

woman 

femina, feminae, f.; mulier, mulieris, f. 

word 

uerbum, uerbi, n. 

work 

laboro (1) 

write 

scribo, scribere, scripsi, scriptum 

year 

annus, anni, m. 

you (singular) 

tu 

youngman 

iuuenis, iuuenis, m. 

your (singular) 

tuus, tua, tuum 


Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy’s Memory 
Rhymes 


The Public School Latin Pńmer by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, the headmaster of 
Shrewsbury, first appeared in August 1866. The Chairman of the Clarendon 
Commission, the body which investigated the nine leading English private 
schools in 1862-3, requested that their headmasters should consider 
commissioning a standard Latin grammar. (At the time these schools were 
using four different ones.) His fellow headmasters asked Kennedy, who 
had already written an Elementary Latin Grammar , to produce the new 
book. 

His primer came in for severe criticism, raising a storm of correspondence 
in The Times. Thirty-six letters on (and somewhat off) the subject appeared 
there between 29 August and 9 November. The main complaints were that 
the primer was too difficult for young children, that the terminology was 
perverse and off-putting (Kenndey’s use of the words ‘trajective', ‘prolative' 
and ‘factitive’ came under particular fire, and none of them is to be found in 
this grammar), and that the authoritative imposition of a uniform standard 
would be a serious blow to individual freedom. 

A further cause of distress was that he had imported a new order of cases 
(nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, ablative). In fact, he was 
following in the footsteps of other British grammarians, but it was his work 
that has made this order standard in the UK, and therefore it is he who must 
take responsibility for the difference in practice in this respect on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Kennedy tinkered with his grammar over the next quarter of a century, for 
most of which time he was Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, and in 
1888 his Revised Latin Prìmer was published. (In point of fact, it was largely 
‘ghosted’ by his daughters Marion and Julia.) Apart from minor revisions, it 
has remained the standard grammar in the UK until the present time. 

One feature of the primer which has generally met with approval is the 
inclusion of the gender rhymes that conclude it. 1 They will not to be every- 
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body’s taste, but they have a certain antiquarian charm, and those who learn 
them will have few problems with the gender of Latin words! We print them 
in tribute to a grammarian whose influence on the study of Latin in the UK 
has been unparalleled. 


1 One of Kennedy’s most dangerous critics in The 7//7?escorrespondence was H. J 
Roby, a rival compiler of a Latin grammar. His had been published fouryears previously. 
In hisfirst letterto The Tlmes, even Roby, apparently huntingforfeatures in Kennedy's 
Primer which he could praise, remarked that the ‘metrical jingle for the genders is well 
done, and, as I think, useful’. However, provoked by Kennedy's dismissive riposte, he 
complained in a second letter of ‘the rhyming of long with short syllables in the metrical 
jingles’. 


•••♦> In writing this short note, I have been much indebted to two books by Christopher 
Stray (Grinders and Grammars: A Victorian Controversy (Reading, 1995) and Classics 
Transformed: Schools, Universities, and Society in England, 1830-1960 (Oxford, 1998)). 


| General Rules 

The Gender of a Latin Noun 
by meaning, form, or use is shown. 

1. A Man, a name of People and a Wind, 

River and Mountain, Masculine we find: 

Ròmulus, Hispànl, Zephyrus, Còcỳtus, Olympus. 

2. A Woman, Island, Country, Tlee, 
and City, Feminine we see: 

Pénelopé, Cyprus, Germània, laurus, Athènae. 

3. To Nouns that cannot be declined 
The Neuter Gender is assigned: 

Examples fàs and nefàs give 
And the Verb-Noun Infinitive: 

Est summum nefàs fallere: 

Deceit is gross impiety. 

Common are: sacerdòs, dux, prìest {prìestess ), leader 

vàtès, parèns et coniúnx, seer , parent , wife ( husband ) 

clvis, comes, custòs, vindex, citizen , companion , guard , avenger 
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adulèscèns, Infàns, index, 

iùdex, testis, artifex 

praesul, exsul, opifex, 

hèrès, míles, incola, 

auctor, augur, advena, 

hostis, obses, praeses, áles, 

patruèlis et satelles, 

mùniceps et interpres, 

iuvenis et antistes, 

auríga, prínceps: add to these 

bòs, damma, talpa, serpèns, sùs, 

camèlus, canis, tigris, perdix, grùs. 


youth ( maid) y infant, informer 
judge, witness, artist 
director, exile, worker 
heir (i heiress ), soldier , inhabitant 
author, augur, new-comer 
enemy, hostage, president, bird 
cousin, attendant 
burgess, interpreter 
young person , overseer 
charìoteer, chief 

ox (cow), deer, mole, serpent, swine 
camel, dog, tiger, partrìdge, crane. 


| Special Rules forthe Declensions 

| First Declension (-a stems) 

Rule—Feminine in First a, é, 

Masculine ds, ès will be. 

Exceptions: 

Nouns denoting Males in a 
are by meaning Mdscula: 
and Masculine is found to be 
Hadria, the Adrìatic Sea. 

| Second Declension (-0 Stems) 

Rule—O-nouns in us and er become 
Masculine, but Neuter um. 

Exceptions: 

Feminine are found in us, 
alvus, Arctus, carbasus, 
colus, humus, pampinus, 
vannus: also trees, as pirus; 
with some jewels, as sapphírus; 

Neuter pelagus and vírus. 

Vulgus Neuter commonly, 
rarely Masculine we see. 


paunch, Great Bear, linen 
distaff, ground, vine-leaf 
winnowing-fan, pear-tree 
sapphire 
sea, poison 
common people 
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| Third Declension (consonant and i stems) 

Rule 1—'Third-Nouns Masculine prefer 
endings ò, or, os, and er; 
add to which the ending Is, 
if its Cases have increase. 


Exceptions: 

(a) Feminine exceptions show 
Substantives in dó and gó. 

But ligó, órdò, praedò, cardò, 
Masculine, and Common margò. 

(b) Abstract Nouns in ió call 
Fémimna , one and all: 

Masculine will only be 

things that you may touch or see, 
(as curculiò, vespertlliò, 
pugiò, sclpiò, and pápiliò) 
with the Nouns that number show, 
such as terniò, séniò. 


spade, order , pirate y hinge 
margin 


weevil bat 

dagger, staff, butterfly 
3,6 


(c) Echò Feminine we name: 
carò (carnis) is the same. 

(d) Aequor, marmor, cor decline 
Neuter; arbor Feminine. 

(e) Of the Substantives in os, 
Feminine are còs and dòs; 
while, of Latin Nouns, alone 
Neuter are os (ossis), bone 
and òs (òris), mouth : a few 
Greek in os are Neuter too. 


echo 

flesh 


sea, marble, heart 
tree 


whetstone, dowry 


e.g. melos ( melody ), epos 
(epic poem ) 


(f) Many Neuters end in er, 
siler, acer, verber, vér, 
tùber, Qber, and cadàver, 
piper, iter, and papàver. 

(g) Feminine are compés, teges, 
mercés, merges, quiès seges, 
though their Cases have increase: 
with the Neuters reckon aes. 


withy, maple, stripe, spńng 
hump, udder, carcase 
pepper, joumey, poppy 

fetter, mat 

fee, sheaf, rest. com 

copper 
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Rule 2—Third-Nouns Feminine we class 
ending is, x, aus, and ós, 
s, to consonant appended, 
ès in flexion unextended. 

Exceptions: 

(a) Many Nouns in is we find 
to the Masculine assigned: 
amnis, axis, caulis, collis, 
clùnis, cńnis, fascis, follis, 
fustis, ignis, orbis, énsis, 
pànis, piscis, postis, ménsis, 
torris, unguis, and canàlis, 
vectis, vermis, and nàtàlis, 
sanguis, pulvis, cucumis, 
lapis, cassès, Mànés, glls. 

(b) Chiefly Masculine we find, 
sometimes Feminine declined, 
callis, sentis, fiinis, fínis, 

and in poets torquis, cinis. 

(c) Masculine are most in ex: 

Feminine are forfex, léx, 

nex, supellex: Common, pùmex 
imbrex, òbex, silex, rumex. 

(d) Add to Masculines in ix> 
fornix, phoenix, and calix. 

(e) Masculine are adamàs, 
elephàs, màs, gigàs, às: 

vas (vadis) Masculine is known, 
vàs (vàsis) is a Neuter Noun. 

(f) Masculine are fòns and mòns, 
chalybs, hydròps, gryps, and pòns, 
rudèns, torrèns, dèns, and clièns, 
fractions of the às, as trièns. 

Add to Masculines tridèns, 
orièns, and occidèns, 
bidèns [fork): but bidèns ( sheep ), 
with the Feminines we keep. 


ńver, axle, stalk, hill 
hind-leg, hair, bundle, bellows 
bludgeon, fire, orb, sword 
bread, fish, post, month 
stake, nail, canal 
lever, worm, birthday 
blood, dust, cucumber 
stone, nets, ghosts, dormouse 


path, thom, rope, end 
necklace, cinder 

shears, law 

death, fumiture, pumice 
tile, bolt, flint, sorrel 

arch, phoenix, cup 
adamant 

elephant, male, giant, as 

surety 

vessel 

fountain, mountain 

iron, dropsy, gńffin, bńdge 

cable, torrent, tooth, client 

fourounces 

tńdent 

east, west 
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(g) Masculine are found in ès 
verrès and aclnacès. 

Rule 3—Third-Nouns Neuter end a, e, 
ar, ur, us, c, l, n, and t. 

boar, scimitar 

Exceptions: 

(a) Masculine are found in nr 
furfur, turtur, vultur, fúr. 

bran, turtle-dove, vulture, thief 

(b) Feminine in ùs a few 

keep, as virtús, the long ù: 
servitús, iuventús, salús, 
senectùs, tellùs, incùs, palùs. 

virtue 

slavery, youth, safety 
old-age, earth, anvil, marsh 

(c) Also pecus (pecudis) 

Feminine in Gender is. 

beast 

(d) Masculine appear in us 
lepus (leporis) and mùs. 

hare, mouse 

(e) Masculines in l are mùgil, 

cònsul, sàl, and sòl, with pugil. 

mullet 

consul, salt, sun, boxer 

(f) Masculine are rèn and splèn, 
pecten, delphln, attagèn. 

kidney, spleen 
comb, dolphin, grouse 

(g) Feminine are found in ón 

Gorgòn, sindòn, halcyòn. 

Gorgon, muslin, king-fisher 

| Fourth Declension (-u stems) 

Rule.—Masculines end in us : a few 

are Neuter nouns, that end in zz. 


Exceptions: 

Women and trees are Feminine, 
with acus, domus, and manus, 
tribus, Idùs, porticus. 

needle, house, hand, 
tńbe, the Ides, porch 

| Fifth Declension (-e stems) 

Rule—Feminine are Fifth in ès, 

Except meridiès and diès 

noon, day 
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Exceptions: 

Diés in the Singular 
Common we define: 
But its Plural cases are 
always Masculine. 


| List of Prepositions 

| With Accusative 

Ante, apud, ad, adversus, 
Circum, circà, citrà, cis, 

Contrà inter, ergà, extrà, 

Infrà, intrà, iuxtà, ob, 

Penes, póne, post, and praeter. 

| With Ablative 

À, ab, absque, còram, dè, 

Palam, cum, and ex, and è, 

Sine, tenus, pró, and prae. 


Prope, propter, per, secundum, 
Suprà, versus, ultrà, tràns; 

Add super, subter, sub and in, 

When ‘ motion ,’ ’tis, not 'statel 
they mean. 


Add super, subter, sub and in, 
When ‘state,’ not ‘ motion ,’ *tis 
they mean. 
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Words given in the Glossary, the Some Tips section, and the Appendices are 
only included here if they are likely to be consulted by those investigating 
the main body of the Grammar. 


à 29, 30 
A. 49 
a.d. 146 
à/ab 29, 30 
abutor 14 
ablative 13-15 
ablative absolute 79-80 
adjectives followed by 
14-15 

comparison 14 
description 13 
measure of difference 
14 

prepositions followed by 
29, 30 
price 13 
quality 13 

verbs followed by 14 
absoluò 9 
accùsò 8 
accendó 65 
acciditut 105 
accusative 12-13 
accusative and infinitive 
82 

prepositions followed by 
29, 30 
àcer 19 
ad 29, 30 

ad (+ gerund(ive)) 110 

addd 66 
ade5 99 


adjectives 19-23 
comparison of 21-3 
interrogative 28 
possessive 26 
superlative of 21-3 
aduesperàscit 104 
adverbial numerals 147 
adverbs 23-4 
comparison of 23-4 
formation of 23 
aegré 130, 134 
aegrè ferò 126 
ago 65 
ager 18 
agricola 17 
alibl 74 
alicubi 133 
alil...alil... 133-4 
aliquamdiù 133 
aliquandò 133 
aliquantum 133 
aliquis 28, 133 
aliquot 133 

aliter- haud aliter ac/atque 

129 

alius 21, 134 
alliteration 150 
alter 21,28 
although 127-8 
amàbilis 23 
amplector 67 
an 94 


anacolouthon 150 
anaphora 150 
ante 29, 30, 141 
antediem 146 
anteà 141 
antecedent 69 
antequam 31, 118, 119, 
120, 141 
antithesis 150 
any 134 
aorist 34, 86 
aperi5 63 
apodosis 115 
aposiopesis 150 
apostrophe 150 
appropinqu5 10 
apud 29, 30 
arcess5 66 
arde5 63 
àS 147 

às (a weight) 148 
as, as if (comparisons) 
128-9 

ascendà 65 

assonance 150 
ast 30 

asyndeton 150 
at 30 
aude5 68 

audid 42-3, 52-3, 62, 108 

audiendum 108 
auge5 63 
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auidus 8 
Aulus 149 
aureus 147 
aut 30 
aut...aut 30 
autem 30 

bathos 150 
because 126-7 

bellum 16 
bene 23 
bibò 65 

bonus 19, 22, 23 

C. 149 
cadò 66 
caedò 66 
Càius 149 
canò 66 
canis 18 

capiò 11,44-5,54-5,67 
cardinals 147 

careò 14 
carpò 64 
cases 7-15 
caueò 63 
causà 9, 110 
cédò 64 
celer 20, 22, 23 
cènseò 62 
certiòrem faciò 141 
chiasmus 151 
cingò 64 
circà 29 
circiter 29 
circum 29 
claudò 64 
closure 151 
Cn. 149 
cognòmen 149 
cognòscò 66 
cògò 65 
colò 66 

comparative adjective 20 
comparison of adjectives 
21-3 

comparison of adverbs 
23-4 

complQrès 133 


complement 7 
conative 34 
concealed future in 
conditions 115 
in time clauses 119 
condemnò 8 
conditional sentences 
114-17 
open 114-15 
remote 114, 115-17 
unfulfilled 114, 115-17 
cònfídò 10, 68 
cònfiteor 67 
confusables 137-40 
conjugations 33 
conjunctions 30-1 
cònor 33, 56, 67 
cònscius 8 

consecutive clauses —see 
result clauses 
(còn)sistò 66 
cònstituò 65, 84 
cònsulò 10 
contendò 66 
contentus 14 
contrà 29 
còram 29 
cornQ 17, 18 
crèdò 10 
crèscò 66 
cubò 62 
cum 118 
conjunction 31 
= although 123 
inverted 122 
preposition 29 
= since 123 
= when 122-3 
= whenever 123 
cum prlmum 118, 119 
cupiò 67 
cupidus 8, 110 
cQr 92 
curò 110 
currò 10, 66 

D. 149 
damnò 8 

dates 145-6 


dative 9-12 
of the agent 111-12 
advantage 9 
disadvantage 9 
ethic 10 
polite 10 
possessive 9 
separation 10 
verbs followed by 10-12 
dative verbs 10-11 
dè 29, 30 

dèbeò (in conditionals) 

116 

decet 104 
Decimus 149 
declensions 16-21 
first declension 16, 19 
second declension 16, 

19 

third declension 16, 17, 
19-20 

fourth declension 17 
fifth declension 17 
second and third 
declensions, mixed 21 
dèfendò 65 
deictic 151 

deictic pronouns 26-7 
deixis 151 

deleò 63 

deliberative subjunctive 34 
demonstratives 28-9 

dènàrius 147 

deponent verbs 33, 56 

dèscendò 65 

dèsinò 66 

deus 18 

díc 89 

dícò 64, 141 

diès 18 

diffídò 10 

difficilis 22 

dignus 14 

dignus (indignus) sum qul 
101 

diphthongs 1, 3 
direct command 88-9 
direct questions 92-3 

discèdò 141 
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disco 66 
displiced 11 
dissimilis 9, 22 
distributive numerals 147 
díQ 23 
diutius 23 
diutissimè 23 
dlues 20 
dd 62, 63,110 
doced 62 
doleò 126 
doml 74 
domò 62 
dominus 16, 17 
domus 18, 73 
ddnec 31, 119 
dubitó 130 
dGc 89 
dQco 64 
dum 31 

= because, in that 125 
= provided that 125 
= until 119, 124-5 
= while 119, 124 

dummodo 125 
duo 25 

é/ex 29, 30 
eà 28, 74 

eà causà 97 
eà rè 97 

each, every 134-5 
egeó 14 
ego 26 
ellipsis 151 
emò 65 
enallage 151 
enim 30 

enjambement 151 
eò (= go) 57-9, 97 
eo (= to there) 28 
eò (= for this purpose) 127 

eò consilio 97 
eòdem 74 
epanalepsis 151 
erg5 30 
et 30 
et...et 30 
etiam sl 127 


etsl 31, 127 
èuàdò 64 
eundum 110 
euphemism 151 
ever 135-6 
every, each 134-5 
exclamations 8 
expellò 66 
experior 68 
expers 8 

exquòtempore 119 
extrà 29 

fac 89 
facilis 22, 23 
facile 23 
facillimè 23 
faciò 67 
faciundum 110 
facultàs 110 
false friends 137-40 
faueè 10, 63 
fearing, verbs of 102-3 
fèlix 23 
fer 89 
ferò 59-61 
feròx 20 

fifth declension 17 
fílius 17, 18 

final clauses —see purpose 
clauses 
fingò 64 
finite verb 34 
ffo 61-2, 68, 76 
first conjugation 36-7, 
46-7 

first declension 16, 19 

fled 63 
fòns 18 
fore 84 
fore ut 83 
fortis 23 
fortior 20, 23 
foueò 63 

fourth conjugation 42-3, 
52-3 

fourth declension 17 

frangò 65 
fràter 18 


frètus 15 
fruor 14, 67 
fugiè 67 
fulge5 63 
fungor 14, 67 
futúrusesse 84 
future participles 77-8 
future perfect tense 34 
concealed future 115, 
119 

future subjunctive 94 
future tense - concealed 
future 115 
futùrusesse 84 

Gàius 149 

Gàiusque LQciusque 149 
gaudeà 68,126 
gèns 149 
genQ 18 

gender rhymes 181-5 
genitive 8-9 
adjectives followed by 8-9 
characterizing 8 
descriptive 8 
partitive 8 
possessive 8 
quality 8 
value 8, 14 
gerò 64 

gerundival attraction 109 
gerundive (in conditionals) 
116 

gerundive of obligation 
111-12 

with transitive verbs 
111-12 

with intransitive verbs 
112 

gerunds and gerundives 
108-12 

Gnaeus 149 
gracilis 22 
gradior 68 
gradus 17 
gràtià 9,110 
gràtulor 10 

hàc 74 

hendiadys 152 
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hic 26-7 
hlc 28, 74 
hinc 28, 74 
huc 28, 74 
historic 86 
huml 74 
humilis 22 
humus 73 
hypallage 151 
hyperbaton 152 
hyperbole 152 
hysteron proteron 152 

iaciù 67 
iam 23, 122 
ibldem, ibidem 74 
ibi 28, 74 
TdQs 145 

idcircò 29, 97, 127 
ideo 97, 127 
Tdem 27 
iéns 76 
igitur 30 
ignòscò 10 
illàc 74 
ille 27, 28 
ÌIITC 28, 74 
illinc 28, 74 
illò 28 
illùc 28, 74 
immemor 9 
immineo 10 
impedid 130 
imperfect tense 33-34 
imperò 141 
impersonal use of the 
passive 106-7 
impersonal verbs 104-5 
in (+ abl.) 29 
in (+ acc.) 29, 30 
inceptive 34 
inde 28, 74 

indefinite pronouns 28 
indicative 34 

indidem 74 
indignus 14 

indirect command 89-91 
indirect object 10 
indirect questions 94 


indirect statement 82-5 
subordinate clauses in 
83-4 

indulgeó 10 
indud 65 

infinitive 8 
after verbs of fearing 
102 

ingenium 18 
ingens 20 
(ín)spició 67 
intellegd 64, 65 
inter 29, 30 
interest 105 
interrogatives 28-9 
interrogative adjectives 
28 

interrogative prounouns 
28-9 
intrà 29 
inuideo 10 
inverted cum 122 
ipse 27 
íràscor 10, 67 
irony 152 

irregular verbs 57-62 
ÌS 27, 28 
issumquT 100 
iste 28 
istTc 28 
istò 28 
ita 29, 99 
itaque 31 

iubeò 63, 89, 90, 141 

iùgerum 148 
iungò 64 
iùnior 22 
iuuenis 18, 22 
iuuò 62 
iuuat 104 
iuxtà 29 

jussive subjunctive 34, 89 
juxtaposition 152 

Kalendae 145 

L. 149 

làbor 67 


laedò 64 
laetor 126 
lauò 62 
legò 65 
lengths 148 
lentus 23 
libet 104 

= even though 128 
ITbra (a weight) 148 
liminality 152 
litotes 152 
ITtus 16 

locative 15, 18, 74 

longior 22 
longus 21-2, 23 
loquor 67 
IQceò 63 
LQcius 149 
IQdò 64 
IQgeò 63 

M. 149 
M’. 149 
magis 23 
magnopere 23 
magnus 22, 23 
maior 22 
male 23 
màlò 59-61 
malus 22, 23 
maneò 63 
Mànius 149 
manus 18 
Marcus 149 
mare 16 
màter 18 
maxime 23 
maximus 22 
mgcum 26, 30 
medeor 10 
melior 22 
melius 23 
meminT 8 
memor 9 
metaphor 152 
metonymy 153 
metuò 65 
meus 26 
mTlia 24 
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mllle 24 
millepassQs 148 
minimè 23 
minimus 22 
minor 22 
minus 23 
mlror 126 
miser 22, 23 
miseret 105 
mitto 64 

mixed conjugation 33, 
44-5, 54-5 

moneó 38-9, 48-9, 62, 

108 

monendum 108 
money 147 
months 145 
morded 63 
morior 68 
moued 63 
multus 22, 23 

nam 31 
names 149 
nanclscor 67 
nàrrd 141 
nàscor 67 
nàtQ maior 22 
nàtu maximus 22 
nàtQ minimus 22 
nàtQ minor 22 
nàuis 16, 18 
nauta 17 

né 31, 88, 89, 96, 102, 132 
né ndn (fearing) 103 
-ne 93 

nec, neque 31, 88, 100 

nec/neque...nec/neque 31 

necesse est 105 

necne 94 

necubi 96, 136 

negó 83, 130 

neglegò 64 

nèmò 21, 100 

neque 88 

nescioquis 133 

nescius 9 

neu 88, 89, 97 

neue 88, 89, 97 


nihil 100 
ningit 104 
nT 31 

nisi 31, 115, 116-17 
nisi quis 117 
nltor 67 

nèblscum 26, 30 
noceè 10 
nèlí, nòlTte 88 
nòlò 59-61 
nòmen 149 
nominative 7 
Nònae 145 
nònne 93 
nònnQlli 133 
nòs 26 
nòscò 10, 66 
noster 26 
nostrT 26 
nostrum 26 
nouns 16-18 
nQbò 10, 64 
nullus 21, 100 
num 93 
num? 130, 134 
number 6 
numbers see under 
numerals 
numerals 24-5 
adverbial 24, 147 
cardinals 24, 147 
distrubutive 147 
ordinals 25, 147 
numquam 100, 103 
nunc 29,122 
nusquam 74, 100 

obiciò 11 
oblTuTscor 8, 67 
obstò 10 
occàsiò 110 
occidò 66 
occTdò 66 
occurrò 10, 66 
omnis 20 

onomatopoeia 153 
open conditions 114-15 

operiò 63 
oportet 104 


in conditionals 116 
optimè 23 
optimus 22 
opusest 14 
oratio obliqua —see 
indirect statement 
orbus 15 
ordior 68 
orior 68 
oxymoron 153 

P. 149 
paenitet 105 
pàreò 11 

parò 36-7, 46-7, 62, 108 
paradox 153 
parandum 108 
parcò 10, 66 
paronomasia 153 
parse 153 
participles 76-81 
present 76-7 
future 77-8 
past 78-9 

ablative absolute 79-80 
paruus 22, 23 
passus (a length) 148 
pater 17, 18 
patior 68 
pauKDum 23 
pauper 19, 20 
peior 22 
peius 23 
pellò 66 
pendeò 63 
per 29, 30 
perfecttense 34 
perTtus 9, 110 
perfect with have 86 
perfect without have 
(aorist) 86 
perinde ac (sT) 128 
periphrasis 153 
personal pronouns 26 
personification 153 
persons 33 
persuàdeò 11 
pès (a length) 148 
pessimè 23 
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pessimus 22 
pet5 66 
piget 105 
plènus 9 
plúrimum 23 
plGrimus 22 
plQs 22, 23 
place 73-4 
placeo 11 
placet 104 
plaudò 64 
pleonasm 153 
pluit 104 
polyptoton 153 
pdno 66 
poscò 66 

possessive adjectives 26 
possum 57-9, 140-1 
in conditionals 116 
post (preposition) 29, 141 
post (adverb) 23, 141 
posteà 141 

posteàquam 118, 119, 120 
posterius 23 
postpositions 9, 110 
postquam 31, 118, 119, 
120, 141 
postremo 23 
potior 14, 68 
potissimum 24 
potius 24 
praecipiò 11 
praeditus 15 
praefició 11 
praendmen 149 
predicative dative 11-12 
preposition mnemonics 
185 

prepositions followed by 
the ablative, some 
expressions 30 
prepositions followed by 
the accusative, some 
expressions 30 
prepositions 
with ablative 29, 30 
with accusative 29, 30 
present participle 20, 
76-7 

prldié 146 


primary 86 

prlmum 23 
prlmus 23 

principal parts of verbs 
33, 62-8 

priusquam 31, 118 
pro 29, 30 
pròcèdó 65 
pro certò 30 
proficlscor 67 
prògredior 68 
prohibe5 132 
pronouns 26-9 
deictic pronouns 26-7 
indefinite pronouns 28 
interrogative pronouns 
28-9 

personal pronouns 26 
relative pronoun 27-8 
pronunciation 1-5 
prope 24, 29, 30 

propius 24 
propter 29 
proptereà 97, 127 
protasis 115 
proxime 24 
PQblius 149 
pudet 105 
puella 16 
puer 18 
pulcher 22 

purpose clauses 96-8 
Q. 149 

quà, quà? 28, 74, 92 
quaerà 66 

quam 14, 134 (= than) 
followed by superlative 
21 

quam ob rem? 92 
quam qul 100 
quam ut 100 
quam? 92 
quam? (=how?) 29 
quamdiQ 119 
quamdiG? 92 
quamquam 31, 127 
quamuTs 127 
= however 127-8 


quandà 23, 96 
quandà? 29, 92, 119 
quantus? 28, 92 
quàlis? 28, 92 
quàliscumque 135 
quàrè? 29, 92 
quasi 128 
-que 31 

quemadmodum? 92 
queror 67 

quT 27-8, 69, 92 
quT (any) 134 
quT? 28 
quTcumque 135 
quTdam 28, 133 
quièscè 66 
quia 126-7 
quid? 92 

quTlibet 134 
quTn 130-1, 132 
idiomswith 131 
quTn and quèminus 

130-2 

QuTntus 149 
quis 94, 96 
quis(any) 134 
quis? quid? 28, 93 
quisquam 28, 83, 134 
quisque 28, 134-5 
quisquis 136 
quTuTs 134 
qu5 28 

= because 126 
purpose 97 
qu5, qu5? 92, 74 
qu5ad 119 
qu5cumque 135 
quod 31, 126-7 
quodsT 117 
qu5minus 131-2 
idiomswith 131 
qu5modo? 29, 92 
qu5qu5 136 
quoniam 31, 126 
quot? 92 
quotièns 120 
quotièns, quotiès? 29, 92, 
119 
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quotiènscumque 135 
quotquot 136 

rapiò 67 
rèfert 105 

reflexives 26, 83, 90, 
97,100, 103 

regò 40-1, 50-1, 64, 108 
regendum 108 
relative + subjunctive 
generic 100 
purpose 97 
result 100 
relatives 28-9 
relative clauses 69-70 
relative pronoun 27-8 
relinquò 65, 141 
remittò 65 

remote conditions 114, 
115-17 

reor 67 

repetundae 110 

ròs 17 

resistò 11 

respondeò 63 

result clauses 99-101 

reuertor 67 

ròx 16 

rídeò 63 

rumpò 65 

rOrí 74 

rús 73 

S. 149 
saepe 24 
saepissimé 24 
saepius 24 
saliò 63 
scrlbò 64 
scrlba 17 

sé and suus 26, 83, 90, 
97, 100, 103 

sòcum 30 
secò 62 

second and third 
declensions, mixed 21 
second conjugation 38-9, 
48-9 

second declension 16, 19 


secondary 86 
sòcum 30 
secundum 29 
sed 31 
sedeò 63 
sòdòs 18 
semper 23 
senex 18, 22 
sentiò 61 

sequence of tenses 86-7 
sequor 67 
Ser. 149 
seruiò 11 
Seruius 149 
seu...seu... 116 
sòstertius 147 
sòstertia 147 
sòstertium 147 
Sex. 149 
Sextus 149 
sl 31, 115, 126 
sl (= although) 127 
sT minus 116 
sTn 117 
sT nòn 116-17 
sT quandò 117 
sT quis 117 
sTue...sTue... 116 
sTue minus 116 
sTc 100 
sTcubi 136 
sTcut 128 
signum 110 
simile 153-4 
similis 9, 22 
simul ac 119, 120 
simul atque 119, 120 
simul atque/ac 118 
sTn 117 
sinò 66 
sine 29 
sTue minus 116 
sTue...sTue... 116 
soleò 68 
soluò 65 
sòlus 21 
some 133-4 
Sp. 149 
space 175 


spernò 66 
spondeò 63 
Spurius 149 

Stò 10, 62, 63 
stress 1 
studeò 11 
studiòsus 9 
suàdeò 63 
sub (+ abl.) 29, 30 
sub (+ acc.) 29, 30 
subitus 23 
subjunctive 34 
subordinate clauses in 
indirect statement 83-4 
subueniò 11 
succurrò 10 
sum 57-9, 76, 80 
compounds of 11 
+ gerundive (in 
conditionals) 116 
sGmò 64 
suntquT 100 
super 29 

superlative adjective 21-3 
superlative adverb 23-4 
supine 33 

to express purpose 97 
surgò 64 
suscipiò 110 
suus 26 
syllepsis 154 
synecdoche 154 

T. 149 
taedet 105 
tális 28, 99 
tam 29, 99, 100 
tamen 31, 127 
tametsT 31, 127 
tamquam 128 
tamquamsT 128 
tangò 66 
tantus 28, 99 
tautology 154 
tegò 64 
tendò 66 
teneò 62 

third conjugation 40-1, 
50-1 
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third declension 16-17, 
19-20 
tècum 30 
Tl. 149 
Tib. 149 
Tiberius 149 
time (cases) 71-2 
time clauses 118-20 
Titus 149 
tonat 104 
torqueò 63 
tot 99 

totièns, totiés 29, 99 

tdtus 21 

trahò 64 

tràns 29 

très 25 

tricolon 154 

tricolon auctum 154 

tricolon crescendo 154 

trístis 21 

tù 26 

tum 29, 122 
tunc 29, 122 
tuus 26 

ublque 74, 135 
Ubi 31, 118, 119, 120 
ubi prlmum 118 
ubi, ubi? (= where) 28, 74, 
92 

ubicumque 135 
uehó 64 
uel...uel 31 
uelut 128 
uelutsl 128 
uenid 11, 64 
uereor 67 
uertò 65 
uèrum 31 
uèscor 14 
uester 26 


uestrT 26 
uestrum 26 
ueto 62, 90 
uetus 20 
uidètur 104 
uideò 10, 63 
uincò 65 
uinciò 64 
uir 18 
uTrès 18 
uTs 18 
uTsò 65 
uTuò 64 
uix 130, 134 
ùllus 21, 83, 96, 134 
ultrà 29 
umquam 83, 96 
uncia (a weight) 148 
unde,unde? 28, 74,92 
undique 74, 135 
unfulfilled conditions 114, 
115-17 
ùnus 21, 25 
uòbTscum 30 
uòs 26 
uolò 59-61 
uoluò 65 
uoueò 63 
urbs 17, 18 
usquam 83, 96 
usque (+ ad) 74 
Ut 89, 96, 99, 119,120 
+ indicative 31, 141 
+ subjunctive 31, 141 
= that 132 
= when 118 
ut(fearing) 103 
ut (sT) (= as if) 128 
ut nòn 99, 100 
ut prTmum 118, 119 
utT 98 
uter 21 


uter? 28, 92 
uterque 21, 135 
ùtor 14, 33, 67 
utrimque 74, 135 
utrum...an f 

utrum...annon/necne 93 

verb, tenses and moods 
aorist 34 

deliberative subjunctive 
34 

finite 34 

future perfect tense 34 
imperfect tense 33-34 
indicative 34 
jussive subjunctive 34, 
89 

perfecttense 34 
subjunctive 34 
wishes 34 
verbs 33-68 
deponent 33, 56 
the four conjugations, 
active and passive 
36-43, 46-53 
irregular 57-62 
mixed conjugation 
44-5, 54-5 
principal parts 62-8 
virtual negatives 134 
vocative 15, 17 
vowels, long and short, 
heavy and light 1 

weights and measures 
148 

wishes 34 

words easily confused 
137-40 

zeugma 154 




